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FOREWORD 



This report is aii analysis of the present state of the art of leadership training. 
Such an analysis is needed because, at present; there is increasing concern about the 
quality of leadership within organizations, and training is one of the principal means 
by which leaders are developed. Because leadership training is a critical activity for 
most organizations, an examination of the state of the art is warranted. 

The work covered by this report was performed during the period of 1 September 
1979 - 31 October 1980 under Office of Naval Research Contract No. N00014;79-C-0627. 
The work was sponsored by thS Organizational Effectiveness Research Program of the 
Office of Naval Research. Dr. Bert T. King is Director of the Organizational Effective- 
ness Research Program and Dr. David M. Stonner is Assistant Director. The support of 
both Dr. King and Dr. Stonner in this project is gratefully acknowledged. 

The work covered by this report was performed by personnel of HumRRO's Edu- 
cational and Training Systems Division of which Dr. Robert J. Seidel is Director. 
Dr. Joseph A. Ohnstead wai, the HumRRO Project Director. Devah R. Galloway, B. Leon 
Elder, and Peter Ramsberger conducted the literature surveys for the project. 
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I ) Chapter 1 

y ' INTRODUCTION 

Although many factors may influence the performance of an organization, there can 
be little doubt that the quality of leadership that is available td it j.will be one 6l the most 
critical determinants of ultimate success. In recognition of this fact, training intended to 
help leaders and potential leaders to perform their jobs more effectively has commanded 
considerable attention in the armed forces, business, and government for many years. 
Tremendous effort and resources have beep expended, ^th varying degi^e^of success, 
to develop personnel who will occupy the positions of leadership neec^'S to meet present 
and future organizational requirements. 

Current and future conditions make the effective training of leaders and potential " 
leaders more criti^ for lieadership have their bases in the 

kinds of performance demanded of organizations. The kinds of peiformance required of^ 
many of our organizations appear to be changing and, with these shifting demands, the 
problems of leadership and the process of leading, are becoming more complex and more 
difficult. Indeed, changes in technology, society, and organizations ore presenting numerous 
new challenges which will require more sophisticated and more skillful leaders for the future. 

These changes are placing new demands upon leaders in business and governmental 
organizations. In addition to increasingly complex technology, changed social values and 
incre^^sed economic expectations make traditional organizational constraints less effective 
in obtaining needed performance from personnel. High-quality leadership is becoming 
increasingly important as a means for stimulating effective performance. 

The armed services in particular are faced with requirements which will place new 
demands upon leaders. For example, the necessity for continuous readiness and quick 
reaction in the turbulent and unpredictable environments of the present and future places 
a premium upon the capability of a military organization to respond flexibility to a more 
or less continuous flow of uncertainty situations.. Yet, the responsiveness must be accom- 
plished in the face of technological advances in equipment, communications, and logistics 
that complicate both decision processes and the execution of required operations. These* 
requirements raise significant questions about the most effective methods* for training 
leaders to stimulate their personnel to perform effectively under conditions of rapid change 
and complex technology. 

■ * 

LEADERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 

In a broad sense, it can be argued that the principal purpose of organizational activi- 
ties is the making of favorable conditions for the achievement of certain goals. Efforts 
are made to increase, as much as conditions will permit, the probabilities of succeeding 
in accomplishing the organization's objectives, mission, or purpose. The making of deci- 
sions, the improvement of procedures and the specification of methods, the designation of 
responsibilities and the assignment of duties, the direction of workj and the execution of 
tasks— all these processes have one organizationally legitimate purpose: to increase the 
chances of successfully accomplishing the organization's objectives. Upon this point rest 
all of the criteria by which the effectiveness of organizational activities are evaluated. 



"However, probabilities of success are increased only by taking relevant and appropri- 
ate actions- For organizations, whose very siirvival may dependmpon the successful accom- ' 
• plishment^of goals, the actions require hi^ levels of competence by number of people 
working together. The effectiveness of such an action system requires the coordinated 
efforts of individuals performing parts of a total task so that the activities of each person 
contribute, in some fashion, to accomplishment of the overall goal. 

Under these conditions, effective Organizations demonstrate characteristics that have 
direct relevance for goal achievement (Likert, 1961). For example, leaders are able to 
arrive at valid decisions speedily and efficiently. Energy is not expended in interminable 
haggling^or overconcentration on minutiae. But, instead, is used to develop constructive 
solutions to problems. 

Effective orga^iizations'usually have open and efficient comi^unication channels. 
Members exchange information and work at clearing up^ misunderstandings. They pass on 
information which others need, and, because of efficient communication, members are able 
to achieve the common understanding of problems necessary for well-coordinated actions. 

Organizations that are effective are skillful in using the potential of their members 
for contributing to the accomplishment of objectives. This means that talent is not wasted; 
Ae or^nization^to^ 

The organization^d structure is sufficiently flexible that efficient shifting of responsi- 
bilities with changes in task requirements is possible. Accordingly, the organization is able 
to adapt to unanticipated consequences, Proeediures are-not-so-xigid that adjustments to 
new situations become extremely laborious, thus leading to failure. Furthermore, over- 
formalism and strong reliance upon a few nominal leaders do not exist to the extent that 
responsibility cannot be shifted when demands change or leaders are lost. 

Finally, effective organizations are sldllful in evaluating success and failure of actions; 
members Know how to profit from mistakes. This makes possible continued" development 
and improvement. 

It is not surprising, in these terms, that the effectiveness ol an organization with 
respect to ±he achievement of its goals should be so closely related to the effectiveness of 
its leaders." Regardless of the type or size of a unit, department, or organization, 'the 
individual who occupies the position of leadership must make sure that objectives are 
established and communicated, plans are made, policies are developed, and personnel are 
obtained,* assigned, and trained. He must establish levels of responsibility, set up mecha- 
nisms of coordination, delegate authority, direct subordinates, provide stimulation and 
. inspiration to eyerybne, exercise control, develop high levels of motivation and morale, 
and adjust the plans and activities to broader changes in the larger organization, government, 
society, or the community. If these activities are not performed well, the organization will 
not function eff 'natively. ^ v 

T^usjrai^ function effectively as a 

leader. For example, how aware is a leader of the emotional and motivational conditibns 
of the various groups and individuals within his organization— conditions he must take into 
acco.unt in making his decisions? Is he able to gather relevant and accurate information 
about the internal functioning of this organization? How competent is he in observing, 
talking with, and listening to the people with, and through whom, lie must work? Is he 
able to translate his ideas for leading his organization into actions consistent wi4ii these' 
ideas? How -sensitive is he in determining whether to intervene in activities of his orga- 
nization? Is he skillful in pro^ading the necessary guidance to^siibordmates in guch ^ 
manner that motivation and performance are not i&paired? How well can he pick out 
the>essential elements m leadership problems and tiien supply actions appropriate to the* 
demands of the situation? \ 




Answers to. questions such as these have important bearing upon leader performance. 
Leaders become gffective by undersumding what is required of them, and how, in tJieir 
organizations, the human forces may be combined, balanced, and directed toward ulti- ^ 
mate goals. ^ ^ / ' ^ 

♦♦.^ When the changing and increasingly^ complex conditions discussed earlier are super- 
imposed upon these requirements for leadership in any organization, it becomes apparent 
that leadership in either civilian or^ilitary organizations can no longer be a matter ,of 
hunch or native ability, backed by a few .elementary concepts an(i reinforced through the 
trial and error of experience. Instead, it must re^t upon systematic knowledge and a 
National and conscious application of sound principles and practices. The needed knowledge 
and associated skills of applicatioi). can be acquired best through training. For this reason, 
the provision of high-qusdity leadership training is a critical task for any organization. 

. « • 

PURPOSE OF THIS REPORT 

The purpose of this report is to present an assessment of the present state of the art of 

-leaderdripHiaining;--Sueh an assessm«it is%;ie€d^^ ~ 

the preceding section make hi^-quality training increasingly important.^ Yet, despite the 
enormoiis expenditure of resources, the field of leadership training Is in considerable dis- 
array, and there is not available any organized knowledge base concerning the pedagogS^ of 
leadership instruction. Accordingly, an assessment of the present state of the art should be ' 
useful to trainers and training designers, as well as to individuals charged with program eval- 
uation or research responsibilities. 

A number of books and publications which have addressed leadership (^togdill, 1974) 
and managerial effectiveness and development (Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, and Weick, 
1970; Miner, 1965) have included, brief reviews of the training literaviiS. However, few 
have focused directly on the issues involved in leadership training, and, c?rtainly, noneJiave 
provided guidance to trainers. Under these conditions, the individual required to design a 
ptogram intended to develop leaders is forced to resort to tradition, hunch, and, perhaps, 
a few educated guesses. The difficulty is compounded V/iien, as is frequently the case, the 
trainer may be almost completely naive concerning both learning principles and leadership 
^ training methodology. ^ 
Because leader behavior has Us source in the values and attitudes of the leader, as well 
as some fairly complex interpersraal skills, serious training for leadership is probably one 
of the most difficult educational processes there is. Indeed, the individual charged with 
resp*onsibility for designing a leadership training program finds himself fac'ed squarely with 
the necessity for solving some exceedingly difficult problems. As he makes decisions about 
th^ proper training methods to use, he encounters the question of the objectives toward 
which training should be directed. As he=>goes about selecting objectives, he must xesolve 
the deeper problems of his concept of leadership and, more specifically, his notion of- the 
kinds of behavior necessary in. order for an individual to perform effectively as a leader. The 
concept embraced by the program designer has important implications for the decisions he 
must make relative to program content, methods, etc. Yet, in attempting to select a con- 
cept, he must become familiar with and evaluate the many competing theories of leadership 
that are currently in vogue. 

One attractive way of ay(h3ing the necessity for choosing from among the .many 
tl\eorie's of leadership is to develop' program objectives based upon empirical analysis of the 
'specific behaviors and roles of leaders, for example, through use of Instructional System , 
/Development procedures. Eveo here, however, tiie program designer cannot escape some 
very difficult decisions. \ 
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The kinds of assumptions made about both leadership and the learning process at 
various decision points in the course of pfogram.development determine the path train- 
ing wiU take. However, program designers frequently have formulated their concepts of 
' the leadership learning process rather' casually, oc they have uncriticallj| adopted idB^ 
that prevail in their particular organization or culture. | 

Anyone who attempts to design or develop leadership trainii^p, evaluate it, or conduct 
research on it must address, either explicitly or tacitly; the issues addressed in, this section, 
as weU as qthers. However, at present, there is no place to turn for guidance or assistance 
in making such judgments.. Although a few publiqations have provided sotae -guidance on 
the use, of specific training metiiods, the central issues to be considered in the d^elopifaent 
of leadership training have rarely, been, systematically analyzed and discussed, and nowhere 
does there' exist coipparative analysis and-guidance concerning the potentials and hmita- 
tions of the instructional methods commonly used for developing leader^. The plain fact 
is that despite the large amount of resources, effort; and time that is devoted to activities 
which faU under the rubric of "le^d^rship training," astonishingly little attention has" been 
paid to the pedagogy of such training. ^ 

It i5 hoped that this report will contribute t<^ard deviation of that condition by' 

bringmg the field into perspective, providing some guidance to trainers, and, most'impor- 
tant, highlighting issues that appeal to have important relevance for both progr&i design 
and research to improve leadership instruction. ^ 



FOCUS OF THE REPORT 



Training for leadership may occur in many different contexts and for a number of 
diverse purposes. In some instances, the term "leadership" is 'ysed quite loosely, and 
programs oj courses whose titles include the term may actually consist of content ^hich 
punsts would contend is only remotely related to the exercise of leadership, for example, 
technical decision making and problem solving. In* other cases, especially within business' 
and government, one c^ find programs in .which "leadership" is never mentioned but 
which contain much content that is directed toward improving the ability of trainees to 
influence the activities of their personnel. Thus, training for leadership can include a wide 
spectrum of programs which may carry a variety of labels. . 

For thiS-report, it is neither desirable nor necessary to be concerned with the many 
competing theories' of leadership, with their sometimes subtle implications for training. ' 
Furthermore, training" for leadership of informal groups is deemed not relevant fpr this 
report. 

Most leadership training occtirs wj.^in and for* formal organizations. Trainees are 
individuals who either occupy or willl)e prompted to positions which require them to 
influence the actions of dthei; people in order to Obtain results desired by their organiza- 
tions. The hwad purpose of most such training is to enhance, in some way^e abiliticsr"^ ^"--^ 

of trainees to taercise such influences. , ^ / 

Accordingly, for the purposes of this report, leadership is "the process of influencing 
the actions of individuals, groups, and organizations in order, to obtain de^d results," 
and leadership training includes all courses and programs desijpietj to enhanci the abilities 
of participantSHQ^ exercise such influence. This definition of leadership traindig encom- 
passes instruction in all people-related aspects of work and performancfer-^THus, programs 
concerned with military leadership, as traditionally' defined, are included, but instruction 
devoted to military tactical or technical decision making and problem solving, as well as 
other tactical or technical activities, is not considered to be leadership training. In a 
similar vein, programs, in business and government concerned with human relations, super- 
-visioji,-ahd people-related aspects of management -are deem«d«to be training for leadership; 



however, txaining for supervisors^ and mcoiagers that addresses the technical or aximfnistra- 
tive a^ects of work is not considered to be instruction "in leadership. Most Organiza- 
tional Development (OD) activities are not considered to be leadership training because 
they are devoted to analysis of tlje particular organizations to which participants. belong 
and to improvement .of the functioning of these organizations- However, where organiza- 
tional diagnosis leads to provision of instruction in aiiy aspects discussed here, this instruc- 
'tion is judged to be leadership training. ' 

PLAN OF THIS REPORT t ^ 

This report consists of two parts. Following this introductory chapter. Part I will 
be devoted to an analysis cf the present state of leaHership training. In Chapter 2, a , 
survey of the history and current status of leadership training in America will be presented 
Chapters 3 and 4 will be devoted to an analysis of the various instructional methods com- 
monly used in leadership trainings programs, and Chapter 5 will consist of a review of 
literature concerned witii the effectiveness of training programs and the various: methods! 
In Chapter 6, the present state of the art will be simimarized and potential, uirectipris fdj 
further improveruent wi!l be indicated. ' - ^ 

Part II will be directed toward the improvement of leadershfp training, both through 
the design of individual program^ and thtou^ research on issues related to . the pechii^ogy 

^of training, in Chapter 7, -a proposed rationale for leadership training will be present^"^ 
together with a diiscussion of general implications for trainin| design. Chapters will pro- 
vide specific guidance for selecting and using training methods to accomplish particular 
instructional i>bjectives. Chapter 9 will be devoted to a discussion of potentialu^esearch 
problem^^elatod to leadership training and of strategic issues involved in condu)iking 
reteardh jEOQrte training methods. Finally, Chapter 10 yfHSX consist of an overview 

' arid corfcliusions. - ^ ' 



PART I 

THE PRESENT STATE OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
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Chapter 2 
TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 

It is certain that the published literature is not representative of current leader- 
ship trainings. Many competent trainers have neither the time nor inclination to publish 
descriptions of their activities. The field is much more active, viable, and varied than 
might \be concluded solely from perusal of the literature. 

The military services have long been aware of the necessity for training leaders. 
Almost since the beginning, the service schools have provided instruction in leadership 
and, periodically throughout their careers, officers and noncommissioned officers are 
required to participate in leadership training appropriate for their rank and level of 
experience. Recently, renewed concern for the quality of military leadership has resulted 
in even greater emphasis upon training. Yet, descriptions or discussions of such programs 
rarely appear in the literature. 

In business and government, the situation is little different. Ever since the revela- 
tions coming from the now famous Hawthorne studies (Mayo 1946), it hks generally 
been accepted that emphasis by managers upon the human variable in organizations is a 
good thing. Accordingly, training devoted to leadership has received increasing attention. 
There are now vast numbers of training programs with titi as such as "Principles of Leader- 
ship," "Fundamentals of Human Relations," "Supervisory Practices," and "Management 
Development Seminars." Many such programs have never been documented and, cer- 
tainly, most have not been represented in the pubUshed literature. 

Training for leadership is conducted in all bitches of the armed forces, vast numbers 
of business and industrial firms, most agencies of the Federal and state'gb.vemments, 
many city governments, and colleges and universities. In addition, private consulting firms 
and a number of nonprofit institutions conduct periodic programs and seminars concerned 
with various aspects of leadership. 

THE ARMED SERVICES 

Data are not available concerning the number of leadership training programs con* 
ducted by the armed services, or of the n'lmber of trainees who pass through such programs. 
The military services have been engaged in the training of leaders for a long time, however, 
and, at present, such training is quite extensive. 

Leadership takes its purest conceptual form in the armed forces. Although there have 
been occasional controversies within each of the services over the relationships between 
command, leadership, and man^Jement, and the relative emphasis that should be placed 
upon leadership and manageme'nlv-all services instruct in leadership to some extent. The 
services differ somewhat, however, in the relative wei^ts given to leadership and manage- 
ment in their training activities. 

In the armed services, leadeirship training is most frequently conducted as identifiable 
blocks of instruction, treated separately from other functional areas such as tactics, manage- 
ment, and technical activities. Surprisingly, however, in view of the strong emphiasis placed 
upon leadership, blocks of instruction devoted to it are commonly quite brief in comparison 
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to the amount of time allocated to other topics. For example, until quite recently, a 
Q-month career qualification course at one of the major service schools included only a 
20-hour block addressed to formal instruction in leadership. At local install^ons, some 
services olfer training programs devoted to leadership for noncommissioned officers. 

Navy Department 

Apparently because of decentralization of training responsibilities', the U.S. Navy has 
not until recently taken any single integrated approach to leadership training. Each com- 
mand liad responsibility for developing and conducting training for its own personnel. 
Therefore, programs were, for the most part, designed according to the perceived, or 
assessed, needs of the separate commands and, as might be expected, included a variety of - 
formats and trainirig methods. 

Recently, the Navy has undergone a reexamination of its leadership training practices 
(Scanlund and Pepper, 1978). FoUowing McClelland's (1973) **competency-based" 
^proach to the identification of job-related leadership skills, five major leadership and 
management functions or factors were identified as performed by "superior" officers and 
noncommissioned officers. These functions, comprised of 27 competency categories, are 
the bases for the development of a comprehensive Leadership and Management Education 
and Training (LMET) program ( Campus , 1980). 

To achieve standardized implementation of this program throughout the Navy, the 
Chief of Naval Education and Training has been designated training agent. Instructors are 
deemed to be the key to success of the program. Accordingly, instructors have been selected 
against rigorous criteria and trained in LMET concepts and methods by the program designers. 
No one will be allowed to teach leadership and management who is^ot a graduate of the 
LMET instruct v^ourse conducted by the Navy's Human Resources Management School. 

Courses fo^fficers and noncommissioned officers concentrate on the five common 
functions identified as performed by "superior" personnel. Case studies arid problem analysis 
at students' levels of responsibility are the principal training methods. The ultimate goal 
is "job specific" leadership and management training for all Navy leaders. Initially, training 
has been provided to leading petty officers, leading chief petty officers, division officers and 
department heads, prospective executive:; officers and prospective commanding officers 
scheduled for Fleet billets. Courses are now being expanded to other eligible personnel. 
Eventually, all personnel in leadership positions will receive LMET training. 

Leadership training within the U.S. Marine Corps follows more conventional military 
training lines. Leadership instruction is continuously under scrutiny, however, and, as 
new concepts or trends are identified, they are integrated into ongoing programs. 

Department of the Army 

In the U.S. Army, decentralization of training is stiU supreme. Leadership instraction 
is provided by each of the several service schools, the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, the U.S. Military Academy, and Noncommissioned Officer Acadamies con- 
ducted by local units and installations. Army Field Manual 22-100 addresses the topic of 
leadership; however, the material contained in it actually constitutes guidance more than 
doctrine. Accordingly, designers of the many Army leadership courses are pretty much 
left to their own training, experience, and ingenuity as to what content goes into a pro- 
gram and which methods are used to teach it. 

The result is a melange of leadership training programs, each somewhat different 
from the other in terms of content and taught by almost every conceivable method, with 
greatest methodological weight given to lecture and "conference" (class discussion). Programs 
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which include provision for skill development directly within the leadership block of 
instruction are quite rare. Thus, formal leadership instruction in the Army follows an 
almost exclusively cognitive orientation. Considerable ireliance is placed upon leader 
development on the job; experience in handling real leadership problems, together with 
guidance, coaching, counseling, and critiques by organizational superiors is supposed to 
result in maturation of neophyte leaders. Such experience and guidance, however, is 
unsystematic and unmonitored. 

Recently an attempt has been made to systematize leader development in the Army 
(U.S. Army Administration Center, 1975). A model for leader development throughout the 
career cycles of officers and noncommissioned officers has been proposed. The model . 
recognizes the importance of both knowledge and skills to effective leadership and envisions 
a developmental cycle in which formal training is interspersed throughout the cycle? with 
changing relative focus upon personal, interpersonal, organizational, and task skills respec- 
tively, depending upon anticipated job requirements at various stages in the career cycle. 
Training would be focussed upon development of skills needed in the several stages. 

At this writing, the proposed plan is under review and, if approved, will be imple- 
mented throughout the Army. 

Department of the Air Force 

Probably because of its complex technology, much greater relative emphasis appears 
to be placed upon management in the U.S. Air Force than in the other services. Although 
much that can be construed as leadership is taught, separate blocks of instruction or pro- 
grams devoted solely to leadership are rare. More commonly, topics taught as 'leadership" 
in the Army appear under the general rubric of "Human Resource Development" in the 
Air Force. As*in all the services, greater stress is placed upon leadership in training lower- 
level leaders than in programs for hi^er-level officers. 

Leadership blocks and programs are more similar to civilian programs in content than 
either the Army or the Navy. Again, however, training is mainly cognitive. 



BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY' 

Within business and industry, programs that fall under the. rubric of leadership are 
concentrated most heavily in training for first-line supervisors. Leadership topics are less 
prominent in programs for middle managers, and only rarely do they appear in those for 
higher-level managers, except in offerings of institutions specializing in this type of training 
(Center for Creative Leadership; National Training Laboratories). 

Harwood (1978) reports a broad-ranging survey of supervisory training in 125 industrial 
firms in the United States employing more than 155,000 workers. The firms were repre- 
sentative of both large and small industry nationwide, and the data produced by Harwood 
can be taken as representative of supervisory training in this country. He summarizes the 
broad objectives of the surveyed programs as follows: 

(1) To teach and apply /develop/improve leadership /management /supervisory 
attitudes, knowledge, skills, and techniques essential to get results 
through people. 

*Much of this section is based upon the findings of a survey directed by R. Frank Harwood (1978) 
Ainder the sponsorship of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, Office of Education, DHEW. 
However, the conclusions and opinions appearing in this section are those of the author of this report, 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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(2) To get the supervisor oriented to his leadership role and identified as a 
team member. 

(3) To meet specific needs identified by managers and supervisors. 

(4) To cross-pollinate thinking. 

To accomplish these objectives, the surveyed programs covered topics with a variety 
of labels. Harwood summarized the topics as follows: 



(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 
(8 
(9 
(10 

(11 
(12 
(13 



The Supervisor's Leadership, Authority, and Responsibility 
Functional Communication 
Effective Motivation 

Understanding and Improving Human Relations 
Planning, Organizing, and Controlling Meetings 
How to Solve Problems 
How to Train 

How to Reduce Cost to Improve Profit 

Developing Skills to Handle Grievances and Reduce Conflicts 

Performance Appraisals and Growth Opportunities 

Consistent Administration of Discipline 

Safety Practices, PoUcies, Procedures 

Labor Relations and Labor Laws 



It' is apparent that the topics covered often reflect the concerns of company manage- 
ment as much as those of supervisors. It is also apparent tha' .luch of the training is 
devoted to supervisory role behaviors. Companies usually want their supervisors to act 
like supervisors. 

Harwood found that instruction was provided by local company staff (61 percent), 
college/university consultants (24 percent), and national company staff (15 percent). 
Thus, leadership training is conducted predominantly by company personnel at the local 
level. Most instructors, possessed college degrees. 

The programs were analyzed in terms of time allocated to various training approache 
Harwood reports the following breakdown: 

Percent of 
Total Time 

New Concepts 25 
(presented by lectures, films, games, home- 
work, discussions) 

Insights 25 
(conveyed by surveys/inventories/questionnaires, 
lectures, discussions) 

Skills 25 

(introduced by lectures, games, films, 
' discussions). 

Practice ' 25 
(gained through training exercises, i.e., role 
playing, games, buzz groups, discussions) 

It can be seen that time in the program is divided more or l^ss evenly between 
knowledge transmission (new concepts) and development of insight and awareness, 
with approximately one-half of the time devoted to skill development and practical 
exercises of some sort. 
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reported by Harwood: 

Percent of 
Totai Time 

25 

Reaction Response 25 
(structured group discussion and/or 
completion) 

Games and Experience 20 

Open Discussion 10 . 

Homework 10 

Film and Tape Recording 5 

Suryey/Inventory/Questionnaire 5 

It appears that only about 20 percent of the time is devoted to experiential methods 
("Games and Experience"). The remainder of the time appears to be devoted to some - 
sort of cognitive methods. 

Harwood concludes that the programs surveyed "are effectively teaching criterion 
referenced attitudes, knowledge, skills, and techniques essential in productive human 
relations which motivate employees," However, -he also concludes that the programs 
''have very limited success in developing commimicative, planning, organizing, controlling, 
and other allied skills/knowledge, and understanding." Harwood's conclusions are based 
upon the reported judgments of supervisor-trainees and mansLgerial personnel about the 
caliber of the programs. Unfortunately, such judgmental data do riot provide much valid 
information about the actual effectiveness of the training. 

Although Harwood's conclusions about program effectiveness can be questioned, his 
data concerning objectives, topics, approaches, and methods contribute considerably to 
understanding of the general state of leadership training in business and industry. It appears 
that training that can be placed under the rubric 'leadership" is quite wide spread and 
popular, includes a variety of approaches, concepts, and methods. The instruction is 
mainly cognitive, even when practical exercises are used, heavily discussion oriented, with 
some programs providing relatively small time segments to experiential training of various 
types: 



^Methods used in training were also 

Method 

Presentation 

(lectures, films, games) 



NONMILITARY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

Training within nonmilitary Federal government agencies is very extensive. Current 
data concerning the extent of leadership training within Federal agencies could not be 
obtained; however, Tracey (1974) states tiiat, 199,964 Federal e.^ployees participated in 
administrative, management, and supervisory training programs in Fiscal Year 1971.' From 
examination of the training catalogues issued by the Office of Personnel Management 
(0PM), it is apparent that a large proportion of such programs fall under the rubric of 
leadership. Non-technical training programs for supervisors and managers are strongly 
weighted toward the "people" aspects of work. 

The 0PM Catalogue and course outiines of typical supervisory and management 
programs, indicate that most lean heavily toward cognitive and group methods of training 
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(conference method, smaU.group discussion, role playing). Some experiential methods are 
used m workshop programs, especiaUy for middle managers. Most trainers are government 
employees; but, occasionally, college instructors or consultants are embloyed to conduct 
courses. 



SUMMARY 

Although accurate data are not available concemjng the amount of leadership train- 
ing that is conducted in the United States, there can be little doubt tha£ such training is 
quite widespread. It occurs in a variety of contexts and takes many different forms. A 
wide range of instructional methods are used. 

One of the main obstacles to understanding the present state of leadership training 
IS the variety of contexts in which it occurs. This diversity of contexts and programs 
makes it difficult to assess the state of the field and, indeed, may be a principal deter- . 
minant of its current level of development. 

It is clear that leadership training is flourishing. Expenditures for such training run 
into the million-? of dollars annually and the manhours spent by trainers and students is 
astronomical. Yet, most programs are unmonitored and uncontroUed by managements 
who have authorized such efforts. What is more, as will be shown in later chapters most 
programs have never been seriously evaluated and there is reason to believe that many 
are ineffective. 

Leadership training is popular because managements, military and civUian, recognize 
the senous needs that exist in most organizations for good leaders at all levels. Trainers 
have the job of meeting these needs through provision of instructional and developmental 
opportunities. Their problem is to find the most effective ways for providing such oppor- 
tunities. This is basically a pedagogical question-a matter of methodology. 
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Chapter 3 

COGNITIVE AND GROUP METHODS 

. The methods used in leadership training programs differ greatly in their approaches 
and procedures. However, when trainer-imp jsed variations are taken into account, the 
discrete training methods that are used for leadership instruction reduce to a relatively 
small number. 

The importance of training methods lies not in themselves but in how well they 
change people's behavior, and in what direction. In the discussion to follow, the prin- 
cipal methods will be examined from that perspective. Examination of each method 
will focus upon such aspects as the operations involved, the underlying rationale, and 
learnings the method appears to ac\:ompIish. Statements of specific learnings a method 
will accomplish should be considered informal hypotheses which are lacked by some 
evidence but which should be substantiated by systematic research. 

COGNITIVE METHODS 

Some methods rely almost completely upon cogriition for thfeir effects.. They involve 
the communication of information or ideas and the use of logical thought processes. Most 
are concerned with imparting information or developing problem-solving and decision- 
making abilities. 

Lecture 

Lecturing is the traditional method by which one person who has information or is 
an expert in some field passes on his knowledge to others, The lecture usually involves 
an instructor who orally presents iniormation to a group of trainees. The lecture may be 
supplemented by having students read textbooks or other material outsidie of class. . During 
the lecture, the instructor may use diagrams, slides, or other visual aids to help commimi- - 
cate his material more meaningfully. 

Characteristically, students sit quietly, listening, and they usually exhibit a minimum 
of overt activity. In some instances, the lecture may be interrupted for discussion, or it 
may be followed by a question-and-answer period. Generally, there is only a little inter- 
action between the lecturer and individual students arid virtually none between students. 

For certain purposes, particularly for communicating facts, rules, doctrine, and so 
forth, lectures appear to be useful. In leadership training, however, the lecture is used 
alone infrequentiy. More usually, it is used in conjunction with some other method, 
where it serves the function of furnishing a conceptual framework with which to approach 
the problems that may be present. ^ 

Learning from lectures appears to be almost completely cognitive. Little evidence 
exists for attitude change resulting from lectures alone, and of course, the nature of the 
method implies no attempt at skill development. 

Therefore, the lecture appear to be .useful for supplying a conceptual framework, 
a way of approaching leadership problems (Bennett, 1956). Also, it affords the possi- 
bility of deyeloping* in students an appreciation for human relationships in work and 
increasing* awareness of important leadership issues. ^ 
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This leads to the two major criticisms of the lecture when it is used alone or when 
it is relied upon §is the principal method. The first criticism is related to the passive 
nature pf the learning situation. The lecture provides for an active' trainer and a passive 
student. Accordingly, a trainee may, if he desires, close his ears or his mind to the 
material presented. Involvement is minimal. Thus, motivation to learn rests almost 
entirely with the studenji. Leaving motivation to the student may be desirable in aca- 
demic situations; in leadership training, however, it can be disastrous. Too frequently, 
leadership training may threaten a student's self-image, thus giving rise to resistance to 
both the trainer and the learning situation. More active participation increases involyer 
ment and tends to lessen resistance. 

The second criticism involves the nature of the learning that results from lectures. 
Because of the purely cognitive aspect of the lecture, there is no possibility either for 
learning and practicing skills or for actually experiencing the kinds of situations with 
which a leader will be faced.> Accordingly, the lecture appears to have limited value as 
a training method when used alone. ^ ^ 

Case Methods 



Case methods of training are not restricted to human relations material; however, 
they have achieved their greatest popularity in this field. In general, case methods involve 
the exposure of students to concrete interpersonal and organizational situations with some 
temporal and developmental span in which a complex of variables is at work. The cases 
are descriptions of actual situations from real life, and stnidents discuss them with the 
objective of discovering underlying principles, if any, and applying them to the diagnosis . 
and. solution of the problems. . . / 

Several approaches to the study of cases have been developed. In fact, some practi- 
tioners consider role playing and even sensitivity training to be derivations of the case 
method (Benne, 1961). For the purposes of this paper, however, the distinction will be 
retained. Here, the case method will be limited to the classical Harvard case study, a 
modification which Pigore calls the Incident-Process Method, and the Abbreviated Case 
(Nicholson, 1956). 

The Harvard Method. The case method of teaching originated in law schools where 
students leajm by analysis of actual court cases. Later, the method was adopted by the 
harvard Business School, where much of the curriculum is now oriented to a case approach. 
It is this orientation which governs most case studies for leader development today. The 
approach rests upon a carefully disciplined rationale' encompassing case preparation, dis- 
cussion leading, and method of analysis (Andrews, 1960). 

A case typically is a record of an organizational issue which actually has been faced 
b^ leaders. Surrounding facts, opinions, and prejudices upon which leaders' decisions had 
to be made are included. These cases are presented to students for considered analysis, 
open discussion, and final decision as to the type of action wjiich should be taken. Most 
frequently, cases are assigned in advance of the discussion so that students will have oppor- 
tunity^for careful analysis. The case is then' discussed in class, with the instructor serving 
as moderator. Students may also be required to submit written analyses. 

Usually, a course is limited to case analysis and discussion. Occasionally, supplemental 
readings may be assigned. In the classical Harvard method, no theory or principles are 
presented. However, some training programs have used lectures to provide a frame of ref- 
erence for thinking about the problems. 

t Under the case system, the trainer's role is to assign the cases for discussion, to act 
as a responsible member of the group, delegated to provoke argumentative thinking, arid 
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to guide discussion by his own contributions and questions toward points of major impor- 
tance. He may, if he chooses, take a final position on the viewpoints which have been ' 
threshed out before him. 

According to the Harvard method, it is axiomatic that the instructor will adopt a 
nondirective role, withholding own opinions and stttempting at all times to establish a 
permissive atmosphere. He is concerned solely with the quality of student thinking and 
with stimulating deeper and more mature problem analysis; A basic premise iS that the 
individual will learn and remember better those things which he discovers for himself. 
Accordingly, the function of tiie trainer, is not to give answers but to help the student 
to develop his analytical ability. 

Practitioners of the method contend that preparation of case material is extremely 
important. In order for proper analysis and discussion to occur, the case must contain 
appropriate background, facts, conflict, and sequeqpe of events. One characteristic of 
case writing is strict adherence to a constant point of view. The writer supplies only 
events and facts; feelings and thoughts of the characters are not reported. Futhermore, 
he looks not only at the active instrumental elements of the situation but at the processes 
by which the action takes place-processes in terms of (1) interactions among people, 
(2) the behaved or verbalised expressions of these people. 

At this point, a distinction shduld be made between a training case written for case 
study and a case history . A training case is a carefully Resigned description of a problem 
situation, written specifically for the purpose of provoking systematic analysis and dis- 
cussion. ^As such, it does not necessarily represent a complete description of all facts and 
events. A skillful writer composes his case with the objective of creating a challenging 
problem. .What is more, the outcome is nevervrevealed. The case is brou^t to a point 
requiring decision and action; then, it stops. In contrast, a case history usually involves 
the historical description of a person, a situation, or an event. It is intended to illustrate 
some type of behavior, a phenomenon, how a problem was resolved, etc. 

This is the primary distinction. A training case is intended to pose a problem; a 
case history illustrates something. Proponents of the case method would contend that a 
case history is a poor vehicle for training in leadership. 

It should be noted that cases can be written to highli^t the particular orientation 
of the program. 'For example, cases for courses dealing with leadership might emphasize 
interpersonal aspects of a situation. On the other hand, a case intetided for a coui:se in 
technical administration could highli^t the formal organizational aspects of the same 
situation. 

Accordingly, composition of the case is extremely important and requires a high 
degree of skill. If cases are not structured so as to challenge mature analysis and stimu- 
late discussion, failure is likely (Lawrence, 1360). 

The case method rests upon a two-pronged rationale concerned ^with: (1) the knowl- 
edge and skills required to function effectively as a leader, and (2) ways of best teaching 
students the requisite skills. 

Under this approach, it is believed that, so far as responsible activity in the real 
world is concerned, a fund of ready-made answers can be of little avail (Gragg, 1960). 
Each situation is a new situation, requiring imaginative understanding as a prelude to 
sound judgment and action. Usually, an individual will not have all of the facts and ^ew- 
points, and, thus, there is no one best answer. Accordingly, what is most needed is the 
ability to take all available information, sift out relevant facts, see the relationships 
between them, and make sound judgments and decisions relative to them. 

Corollary with this view is a position on the best way to equip students to solve 
real-life problems. This position attacks the assumption of traditional academic teaching 
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that it is possible by a simple process of, telling (lecture) td pass on knowledge in a useful 
form. If the learning propess is to be effective^ "something dynamic must take place in / 
the learner" (Gragg, 1960). No amount of information, whether of theory or fact, in 
itself improves insight and judgment or increases ability, to act wisely under conditions 
of responsibility. Thus, advocates of the case method ^dontend that students must be ini. .a 
tiated into the ways of independent thought and responsible judgment by being confronted 
with "real" situations which must be analyzed and by submitting their analyses to the crit- 
icism of contemporaries. _ 

The case method attempts to put the burden of independent .thinking upon students by 
forcing them to use their own knowledge and insight. This is accomplished by inculcating 
a fact-finding approach to problems, which is expected to become a characteristic way'of 
thinking. 

Thus, the case method rests upon a carefully developed rationale. Sinc^ the logic of 
the •approach is reasonable, it has attracted many advocates. However, for the purposes 
of this paper, an important question remains. What precisely can the case method be 
expected to do? 

The case method appears to train students in the skills of conceptual diagnosis. 
Over a long period of exposure to case analysis, a student comes to develop a characteristic 
fact-finding approach to problems. As Benne (1961) puts it, "If the case discussions are 
well conducted, he may, over time, broaden his repertoire of diagnostic schemes and acquire 
some of the attitudes required for dependable and accurate diagnosis— suspension of judg- 
ment, acceptance of variety in people and situations, and humility before the complexities 
of organizational, group, and individual behavior." 

Training time appears to be a critical determinant of the effectiveness of the method. 
Case study, attempts to develop a characteristic way of approaching problems. This is not 
usually accomplished by a two-week program or by exposure to only a few cases. Students 
at the Harvard Business School ^deal with little but cases for their two academic years, and 
instructors state that really mafiire analyses do not begin to appear until well into the ' 
second year (Gragg, 1960). In view of such statements, it would be worthwhile to know 
precisely what, if anything, can be learned in a brief exposurie to Harvard case study. This 
would appear to be a fruitful area for some factual research. 

In summary, it appears that the Harvard method is useful in training students to diag- 
nose broad human and organizational problems. It provides littie opportunity for learning 
skills of behaving in interpersonal situations. 

The Incident-Process Method. According to Pigors and Pigors (1954, 1961), the 
Harvard case method has serious limitations. For one thing, classically written cases present 
most of the available facts in the situation. Pigors contends that, when given all informa- 
tion, the student has no opportunity for developing skills in evaluating problems, in deter- 
mining what facts are needed, and in digging them out. It is his belief that the Harvard' 
method trains only in problem analysis and not in fact finding. ' ^ 

Furthermore, Pigors maintains that, since students using the classical method never 
know the real outcome of a case, they miss the benefit of comparing and analyzing the 
differences between thei;r decisions ttnd those made by*>experienced leaders. 

Finally, Pigors contends that, the nondirective leadership required in the traditional 
method prevents. students from getting closure on the problems and that this inhibits 
learning. 

In order to combat these inadequacies, Pigors has developed a modification which he 
calls the Incident-P^rocess method of case study. In Pigors' method, a brief incident requir- 
ing adjudication and decision is presented to students. The class must decide what addi- 
tional information is required. The discussion leader is provided with background and 
factual material which he furnishes only upon specific request from the group. Thus, 



students may 'finally be required to decide a case on the basis of only partial information, 
because they failed to ferret out eveirything needed to make a valid judgment. Over time, 
trainees learn to analyze brief incidents in terms of relevant facts and also become skill- 
ful in obtaining these facts. Pigors believes this process develops the fact-finding ability 
required by effective leaders. 

After obtt^ing the desired information, each trainee writes his decision and the 
supporting reasons. The decisions are presented publicly and debated with pressure 
toward arriving at a common conclusion. The students then hear the real decision and 
analyze the adequacy or inadequacy \)f their fact finding and decision making in contrast 
with it. ^ . 

In this way, Pigors hopes to overcome some of the limitations of the Harvard method. 
But» here also, learnings appear to be restricted to development of diagnostic skills 
(Marshall, 1954). Althou^ students interact more realistically in trying to reach group 
decisions, there is no opportunity for studying and trying skills of acting in situations 
similar to those studied. 

One final comn^nt is important. Both the Harvard case study and the Incident- 
Process method appear to rest on the assimiption that the principal function of leaders 
is decision making. Under both approaches, the major effort is directed toward develop- 
ing ability* to make better decisions. Therefore, training tends to underemphasize the 
interpersonal dynamic^ involved in leadership. 

The Abbreviated Case . When the Harvard method is strictly follow^, lengthy advance 
preparation by students is inevitable. The requirement for full access to all facts and infor- 
mation in the case usually results in a foirly comprehensive printed document. Accordingly, 
mastery of the case requires students to engage in extensive preparation for in-class dis- 
cussions. In some instances, such preparations may be desirable, and, certainly, intensive 
analysis* of a complex caise should be conducive to learning. However, there may be situa- 
tions when caliber of students or other demands upon student time preclude extensive 
preparation. One way to provide students with full access to essential information and 
still avoid the long preparation required by the Harvard method's extensive documentation 
is the abbreviated case (Nicholson, 1956). 

The most important advantage of the abbreviated case is its brevity. Reading seldom 
requires more than 15 minutes. If desired, cases can be assigned at the beginninig of each 
class period, to assure that all participants are adequately prepared. Furthermore, since 
the abbreviated case presents only major points in the reported situation, it becomes easier 
to keep discussions focused on central issues. This also simplifies the task of discussion 
leaders. ^ 

X " The ptindpal disadvantage of the abbreviated case is that unimportant focts are elimi- 
nated and the minimal information that is provided is presented in such a straightforward 
nrjanner that students have no opportunity to practice sifting out essential elements from 
those that are not important. Thus, analysis may become oversimplified as compared with 
real situations where an individual may have to wei^ and discard a number of secondary 
factors before arriving at a diagnosis of the central problem. 

One modification of the abbreviated case which should be mentioned is the drama- 
tized case. In this form,- a short case is presented through the medium of either tape 
recordings (Jacobs, 1963) or film (Lange, et al., 1956). The cases are usually open-ended; 
that is, they reach a 'critical point of conflict and end without resolution of the problem. 
The class then discusses possible issues and solutions. 

^ The principal advantage of the dramatized case is that it communicates important 
facts without preliminary reading and with hei^tened dramatic effect. On the other 
hand, their effectiveness fi usually confined to the presentation of dialogue situations. 
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Thus, the bral form of presentation restricts cases mainly to human relations oroblems. 
Cases dealing with nonhuman aspects such as planning,, organization, and technical prob- 
lems are difficult. to portray. 

Contributions of Case Methods. Maier, Solem, and Maier (1957) summarize the 
intended contribution of the case method as follows: 

1. It discourages the making of snap judgments about 'people and behavior. 

2. It discourages believing in, or looking for, the "correct" .answer. 

3/ It graphically ipustrates how the same set df events can be perceived 
differently. 

4. It destroys any smug generalizations one might have about right vs. 
wrong answers, management prerogatives, the attitude of .labor, best 
methods of discipline, the younger generation, the place of women in ^, 
management, and many other issues. 

5. It trains one to discuss with others, and experience the broadening value 
of intieracting with one's equals. 

»^ 6. It keeps the thinking in a practical setting, so that such considerations 
. a^ costs, convenience; deadlines, attitudes of top ro^anagement, and the 
morale of other persons involved prevent solutions from taking on an 
idealistic character. 

7. It causes doubt as to whether there really are basic human relations 
principles. ' . 

•It* appears that the main accomplishment of the case method is to develop a diag- 
nostic orientation^t the cognitive level. Furthermore, through the experience of testing 
of his ideas against the /opinions of others, a student may learn a greater .tolerance for the' 
ambiguities of organizational life. 

Certain limitations also are inherent in the case method. For example, it cannot 
readily reproduce the unfolding quality of actual events. Realism in the cases is thus 
reduced. . ^ ' , 

A more critical problem ^poncems the fact that the material under scrutiny is the 
behavior of someone else. Accordingly, a trainee engages in a rather safe, impersonal 
analysis of a situation in which^he is not actually a participant. Diagnosis thus*^ becomes 
merely an intellectual exercise. The case method. does not provide for, bringing the 
behavior of the trainee to the point of testing il in action and of subsequently analyzing 
the behavioral consequences both for himself and for others. Eqlially important, the 
case method makes no provision for learning and practicing the skills of acting. 

GftOUP METHODS' 

For this discussion, "group methods" are specific techniques i«diich are designed to ^ 
use group processes to stimulate learning. Thus, merely reducing class size to a small 
number of students so that more discussion can occur of the implementation of periodic 
special discussion sessions does not constitute the use of group methods of instruction. 
Rather, group methods are training procedures which are designed specifically to use the 
social-psychological forces in small groups to* enhance and maximize the conditions under 
which learning occurs. , 

Conference Method 

The conference technique is by far the^&Kjst^j^pular method currently used in 
leadership and human relations training (Campbell, Dunnette, Lawler, and Weick, 1970). 
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Reasons for its popularity aire not difficult to ^nd. For one thing, a rationale has been 
developed that gives the conference method a measure of respectability. An even more 
important reason is that, in theory, the method does not require a subject-matter expert. 
Accordingly, it is possible to train a content-naive person in a, reasonably short time so 
that he can do a creditable job as a conference leader. For these reasons, the conference 
technique has become the\piethod of choice in !aiany organizations where trainers who are 
not content experts are used. 

The conference method involves a series of carefully planned meetings with spec^ic 
goals, in which leader an.d partic. pants discuss topics or problems relevant to the over-all 
purpose of the progiam. The method rfelies squarely upon group discussion for learning; 
but, in contrast to> unstructured situations used in some methods, the conference tech- 
nique has specific topics and is dependent upon'the trainer's manipulation °of the discus- 
X siop process such that it is always directed toward achieving the program goals. Usually, 
^Hie trainer does not present principles, theory;^ or ways of handlrngs^ituations. Rather 
the group is confronted with a problem and members speculate about possible improve- 
ments. Solutions may be suggested by members and then evaluated by the group throu^ 
a fijiee exchange of experiences and opinions. The group may eyolve ideas which become 
the accepted solutions, or the trainer may guide the discussion along some particular line 
toward a predetermined solution of his own. 

It can readily be seen that, in its purest form, the conference method takes a highly 
"practical" approach* to leader development. Trainees are not exposed to theory, princi- 
ples, readings, or expertise. Rather, discussions 8tnd problem ^plutions derive'^rom students' 
own experiences on the job. 

It is important to distinguish between the **free" conference and the "directed'' 
conference. The free conference involvies a completely unguided discussion and is iTsually 
problem centered. The agenda^ is developed by taking a p'roblem;census^in which partici- 
pants suggest potential topics. "Solutions are those freely evolved through discussion. 

The directed conference is more frequently used for training purposes. Here, the 
trainer has a* predeveloped agenda, and each topic is discussed. The discussion may be 
relatively fr^ee; more frequently, it is guided by the trainer, who has certain points which 
he makes sure are covered by raising them if participants do not. In some cases, the dis- 
cussion misdirected" to the extent that the trainer actually manipulates it to reach a 
predetermined conclusion. J 

Some trainers also use lectures, case study^ or role playing as auxiliary to group dis- 
cussion. This is' to be distinguished from the case method or role playing where these 
techniques are primary and discussion is secondary to them. . ^ 

The conference method centers upon the conviction that frequent pariicipation in 
discussion is essential. Accordingly, each session is limited to a small engi^ number to 
permit free interaction/ Some attempts to overcome this limitation have involved the 
use of subgroups, panels, and so forth. 

In the conferenceSwttfod, the role of the leader is fundamentally that of moderator 
rather than expert. Ideally, he serves as a neutral person, who coordinates the discussion, 
raises issues, and so forth. In .the directed conference, this is in fact a false neutrality 
which can lead the inexperienced, trainer into rather deep water. • . 

. Training .through group discussion is not new. For many years, teachers have used 
discussion on the assumption that hearing others' viewpoints would result in cross- 
fertilization and the evolution of new ideas. After World War II, however, the conference 
n^thod received new legitimacy based upon a scientific rationale. . " 

When Lewin (1947) and his associates (R^dke and Klisurich, 1947; Coch and French, 
1948) developed the concepts of resigtance to change and levels of behavior, with the , 
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accompanying method of unfreezing, changing levels, and refreezing through group dis- 
cussion and decision, the cqnference method received an impetu^ When previously it • 
had been concerned only wiQ> cognitive reorientation through a Kmd of consensual 
validation process, discussion wa/tiow seen as getting at something deeper. > 

In this new view, leadership behavio): is held to t^e partially a function of attitudes, 
and training is a matter of overcoming^sistance to change. ^This is accomplished by 
discus^g problems and arriyixlg at decisio;is about hoMf they may be handled. Because 
the group resolves the probl^ itself with each trainee participating and because group 
standards endorse the new behaviors, meml^s are' committed to the solution. According 
to this rationale, the conference method is supposed \a acccunplish two purposes: 
(1) trainees get, new insight into problems by hearingthe expression of many different 
viewpoints, and (2) they learn new problem-handling methods to which they aye com- 
mitted because of group discussion and* decision. 

The conference method has much to recommend it, particularly from the standpoint 
f training administration. For example, relatively naive personnel can, be trained to lead 
conferences. Subject-matter Experts are not required, although sudh specialists will cer- 
tainly be able to improve the quality of a. program. Conference leaders', guides can be 
prepared by experts to provide complete instructions with regard to steering a discussion. 
If requiiQed, a step-by-stepjoutline can be developed to include all points to be ccyered, 
the words to use in opemng and closing the sessions, conclusions to be reached, and so 
forth. The method thus peJrmits conduct of training with whatever personnel may be ' 
ayhand within an organization. Furthermore, if the leader is skillful, he can control . \ 
the discussion,^ thus insurin^that "school -solutions" are developed by the grbup. 

Learning appears to be'devoted mainly to the acquisition and understanding of con- 
ceptual material. Genuine change in attitudes is questionable. For example, Fleishman 
' ^^i^) found no carry-over of newly learned attitudes when trainees returned to their job 
""""Sgj^ relevant^ the conference method is the fact that the rationale is 

^JJJ^asew on the concept of group decision freely determined by the participants. Guidahce 
^^ward train^r^esired goals does not permit free group decisions. It can be questioned 
Aether the rationale jemains valid under these conditions. 

A mrther problem involves the fact that tiie conference method usually provides no 
opportunity for skill practice. Because the method restS^ahyosf completely.upon discus- 
sion, actual leadership practices are rarely tried. Thus, teainee^get experience with 
real behavior under either experimental or practice conwions. Some tijainers attempt to 
overcome this limitation through the auxiliary use "bf role Frying. ^ 

Finally, lack of a content expert can encourage superficigjjty. Because of the inex- 
pertness of trainees, discussions tend to skirt issues Unless the conference leacjer can 
skillfully probe relevant points and raise questions which will cause participants to gain » 
insight into underlying problems. In order to do this competently, the trainer needs, to 
be knowledgeable enough ta. identify both critical issues and superficial diagnoses so 
* that the group can be guided into more meaningful discussions. 

In gummaryi it appears that the conference method provides foracquisition and 
understanding of conceptual material and for gaining insight into practical leadership 
problems through the exchange of viewpoints. Its alleged potentiality for changing atti- 
tudes is questionable, and it provides no opportunity for the development and practice 
of action skills. , ^ . " 

T-Group 

The T-Group is the most intensive method yet devised for developinglnterperspnal 
skills. It is a high-involvement technique based upon direct, personal experience and is 
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devoted to the development of diagnostic and action skills at a fairly complex level. For 
this discussion, the T-Group could have been classed validly as an "experiential" method. 
In fact, most adherents consider this type of training to be "experiential." However, 
because of its strong reliance upon group processes, the T-Group is*^ discussed here jas a 
group method'. 

The concept of the T-Group was evolved by a number of spcial scientists of the 
Research Center ior Group Dynamics working under the $ponsor»Sp of the National 
Training Laboratories, then a division of the Adult Education Seynce of the National 
Education Association. The National Training Laboratories held^ its first summer labora- 
tory in 1946 at Bethel, Maipe, and, since that time, interest in this type of training has 
spread until laboratories are currently in operation throughout the country. Alumni of 
these sessions are now quite numerous and their activities have been felt extensively in 
business and government as well as in universities. 
/ The T-Group is a specific tephnique of training based upon a carefully derived . 
rationale (Bradford,^Gibb, and Benne, 1964). Unfortunately, many ardent advocates, 
their opinions colored b^r the approaches taken in the particular programs they attended,, 
have confused the training method with an orientation to leadership and human relations. 
For example, many so-called "sensitivity training" programs use the T-Group method but 
appear to espouse only one aspect of leader effectiveness, namely, personal insight. 

The distinction' needs to be clear. The T-Group is a method which uses the group as 
^ vehicle for learning (Bradford, Gibb, and Bemie, 1964). Within the group context, 
emphasis can be placed upon personal insist, group functioning, group decision making, 
interpersonal dynamics, a|\d so forth. Which aspect will be stressed is determined by the 
inclination and ethicfl or theoretical persuasion of the training staff and even of individual 
trainers within it.' 

The T-Group method starts from the'position that tr^ning aimed at behavioral change 
is not well suited to conventional methods of teaching. People do not learn by tehortation 
or by being told how they should behave in hypothetical situations. Instead, learning ^ 
occurs through experiencing real events and then consciously analyzing what occurred. 
Thus, training must be process oriented. 

Laboratory training has two aspects (Bradford, Gibb, and Benne, 1964).* One empha- 
sizes sensitivity to what happens in groups. Much of our daily life, particularly in organi- 
zationsj is spent ils participants of formal or informal groups. Therefore, it is important 
to acquire a knowledge of group processes and their causes, and also the ability to recog- 
nize symptOQjs of what is happening in the group and to move from symptoms to causal 
factors and relationships. 

However, improved interpersonal relations can'occur only after the individual is 
able to recognize the effects of his bfehavior upon other people and of others' actions, 
upon him. Another aspect of T-Group training, therefore, involves a better understanding 
of self in relation to other individuals and groups. 

The T-Group, for "training group" is a group (10 to 20 members) with relatively 
little predetermined structure with respect to goals, rules, or standards. The underlying 
rationale of training involves creating a group which, at the outset, has no framework 
for decision or action. Then, by members observing and studying how their group develops 
:the procedures required for effective problem solving, it is possible to learn something 
about the psychological. difficulties that any group may have. ^The goal, in brief, is to 
study how the training group develops ^the structures, procedures, relationships, controls, 
and so on, through which it becomes an efficient working unit. Members have their own 
group as a living example of an drganization in process of development. They learn to 
paicicipate while continuouh^5^bserving the phenomena created by their own interaction. 
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^ In the training group, members share no' common work problems which they can 
discuss to avoid facing the real psychological diffic:j4ties arising within the group. There 
is a trainer; but, he acts differently from an ordinary leader of a problem-solving group. 
The training group does not have a recording secretary, a chitirman, or a parliamentarian. 
It has none of the ordinary work procedures that have been fonpnalized in our culture. 
It has no explicit discussion structure' or procedure for identifying a discussion topic. 
There is no agenda, because no one has told members what to discuss. With no pre- 
scribed agenda and no previously established rules for creating one, the group can study 
the way it solves the problem of deciding what it will do. 

Learning aboui the difficulties involved in group functioning is also facilitated by 
the fact that the training group begins with no agreed-upon control system. It has no 
explicit basis for regulating action, for dealing with deviant members, for guiding, reac- 
tions to the outspoken or destructive person, or for stimulating less active members to 
participate more freely. There are no rules or standards by which automatic decisions 
can easily be made about ^hat is or is not the "proper** way of behaving. Since members 
have different histories, the implicit rules that any of them use on the outside may not 
apply equally well for others present. As a consequence, prior implicit rules of conduct 
may not be appropriate in the present situation. Members can, therefore, study how 
controls, regulations, and standards develop. 

In ^ort, this collection of individuals finds itself in a completely unstructured 
situation, where action is slowed down to such an extent that the phenomena which 
usually occur in groups only very slightly or under the surface are brought out into 
high relief. In the trainiiig groups, without output and time pressures, and with the 
opportunity for trying and analyzing consequences of various procedures and actions, it 
is possible for members to investigate and develop skills for preventing these things from 
happening in future work situations. 

The distinguishing characteristic of such training is that, in the T-Group, members 
work on genuine problems. Before the group can progress, it must resolve questions of 
leadership, objectives, ways of working, and so forth, as they apply directly to that 
particular group at that specific point in time. Thus,'members work on and study real 
. problems as distinguished from tiie hypothetical situations offered by other methods. 

The trainer does not act as chairman, does not give the group an agenda, nor does 
he limit participation. He does not indicate a procedure through which to coordinate 
interactions of members nor does he reward or punish tjrpes of behavior which from his 
point of view may be helpful or obstructive to the solution of the task at hand. His 
primary role is that of calling attention to certain critical events that have significance 
for understanding tlie psychological properties of interpersonal relations (Blake, 1957). 

The observations and interventions of the trainer have several objectives. They 
include identifying the behavior that occurs among members, examining the subjective 
feelings produced from interaction, evaluating procedural assumptions on which the group 
approaches its task, and pointing out the manner in which membership functions are 
being exercised. His role, as ordinarily conceived, is not that of giving authoritative 
interpretations, or even of reflecting the emotional climate of the situation or the per- 
sonal feelings of the members. Instead, he aims toward creating the conditions under 
which members become participant-observers, themselves learning to interrupt the action 
now and then tv,* evaluate the meaning of the discussion from the points of view just 
mentioned. His objectives are to help members to acquire a diapiostic orientation which, 
when employed in real work groups, can improve understanding of difficulties faced by 
the group. 

Feedback is the mechanism which allows group members to observe and analyze 
theii own participation. Member interactions may be interrupted at key points by the 
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trainer or noted by a process observer who may report them back to the, group in a 
later feedback period. These interactions are interpreted by the trainer in terms of 
motivations, procedural assmnptions, membership functions, and consequences for 
effective group action. Members are able to check the accuracy of their own analyses 
and understandings about what is happening against the perceptions of other members, 
the observer, and the trainer. It is from members testing the accuracy of their own per- 
ceptions and evaluating the quality of their own skills that learning is assumed to occur. 

This, then, is the T-Group. The primary objective is to create a' group that con- 
verts its continuing experiences into ^formation for discussion and analysis; the curri- 
culum is basically the phenomena of its own group life. Within the basic metho^, 
emphasis may vary according to the orientation of the trainer. Thus, stress may be 
placed upon personal insight and empathy (Tannenbaiun^ Wechsler, and Massarik, 1961), 
group functioning (Blake, 1957), leadership in organizations (Schein and Bennis, 1965), 
or variations and combinations of any of these (Golembiewski and Slumbers, 1970). - 

Progress of this technique has been watched closely by numerous sophisticated 
observers. Accordingly, opinions concerning the learnings achieved are very definite. 

After an extensive survey of the literature, Campbell and Dunnette (1968) sum- 
marized the most common objectives of T-Group training as follows: 

(1) Increased self-insight or self awareness concerning ones' own behavior 
and its meaning in a social context. 

(2) Increased sensitivity to the behavior of others. 

(3) Increased awareness and understanding of the types of processes that 
facilitate or inhibit group functioning and the interactions between 
different groups. 

(4) Heightened diagnostic skill in social, interpersonal, and intergroup 
situations. 

^ (5) Increased skills of acting in interpersonal situations. 
(6) Increased ability to learn from interpersonal experiences. 

In gjeneral, the major learning to come from T-Group s^pears to be heightened 
skill in diagnosis and action. In addition, this skill seems to be transferable to the work 
situation] Benne believes that a trainee develops some basic methods of behaving lhat 
help him to continue learning after leaving the training situation. According to Benne 
(1961), *'What is transferred seems to be not alone the particular substantive skills of 
diagnosis-action actually, practiced and learned in the training group. A method of 
learning through participant-observation is also transferred to the work situation so 
that on-the-job growth by the administrator can continue with some measure of com- 
mitment ^nd discipline achieved to support this continuation of growth." 

Use bf the T-Group method also presents certain difficulties. First, traditional 
T-Group draining is expensive. A training group, for example, can accomodate only a 
limited member of members (10-20). This means either that a large training staff is 
required so that several groups can be operated simultaneously or that student classes 
must be exceedingly small. Blake and Mouton (1962) describe a modification which 
appears to overcome this problem. Blake's "instrumented groups" have no trainers. 
Training staff is required only for general sessions, where larger groups can be handled, 
and for adiministration. Thus, a. two- or three-man training and administrative staff can 
teach a 120-member session. Instrumented groups become an integral part of Blake 
and Moutoln's Grid training. 
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A furUier limitation is that the classical T-Gro,up method requires highly skilled 
instructors. Background, experience, and skill of the trainer is the principal determinant 
of tracing group success and, although many successful trainers do not meet the rather 
stringent doctoral and apprenticeship requirements advocated by Bennis, Benne, and 
Chin (1961), it is essential that they have an understanding of fairly complex group and 
individual dynamics, experience as participants in training groups, and instruction and 
practice in T-Group training procedures. 

A somewhat different limitation is the fact that, unless special provision is made, 
T-Groilp training.tends to slight the organizationuJ relationships in leadership, This 
limitation can *be overcome. Blake's Grid Training (Blake and Moutbn, 1964), places 
primary emphasis upon organizational relationships while retaining the basic rationale of 
T-Group training- 

In the opinion of many, laboratory training is the best technique yet devised Tor 
developing human relations effectiveness. However, as will be shown in Chapter 5, this 
view has yet to receive complete verification through research. 
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Chapter 4 

EXPERIENTIAL AND MIXED METHODS 



EXPERIENTIAL METHODS 

More and more trainers are becoming convinced that any kind of applied learning 
requires that trainees actually experience the phenomena which are the content of train- 
ing. The result of these convictions is a recent rapid increase in the use of "experiential" 
training methods. These methods are designed to provide trainees with actual experience 
and practice, permitting them to see and feel the effects of their actions upon others as 
well as themselves: 

Experiential training rests upon one fundamental premise: that learning of some 
sort will occxir if students' experience relevant and meaningful activities, problems, and 
situations, and the consequences of their actions. In experiential training, provision is 
made for students to experience the dynamic interaction between their decisions and 
actions on the one hand and an actively reacting environment on the othe^. Thus, trainees 
"discover'* the implications both of their actions and of numerous complex variables upon 
effectiveness. Learning achieved in this way is considered to be more meaningful, more 
lasting, and more relevant than that accomplished, solely through conventional classroom 
instruction. 

Although the rationale of experiential training is not often cleariy formulated, the 
fundamentals can be identified. Basic to the rationale is the contention that the purpose 
of most instruction is not solely to transmit facts, concepts, or doctrine. An additional 
purpose is to help students to translate knowledge so that it becomes meaningful to them 
within the contexts of their own life experiences. Thus, the primary objectives of experien- 
tial training are (1) to make a student consciously aware of the implications of his deci- 
sions, his actions, and situational factors for the outcomes of events and activities in which 
he participates and (2) to help the student to become skillful in assessing ongoing situations 
and acting effectively within them. 

It should be apparent that experiential training has a very similar rationale tp the 
"performance-based instruction" which becaipe the foundation of military training in recent 
years and is increasingly used by some of th^ more progressive trainers in civilian organiza- 
tions. In fact, experiential training can be construed as performance-based instruction of a 
complex type. 

Role Playing 

The case method has one limitation which has special significance for leadership 
training. Although cases often describe relationships between people, they are not capa- 
ble of portraying the more dynamic aspects of interaction. Because the printed word is 
inadequate to communicate the many behavioral cues available in the face-to-face situa- 
ti^&n, much of' the actual flavor is lost. In an effort to overcome this limitation, many 
trainers have turned to role playing. 

According to Corsini, Shaw, and Blake (1961), role playing may be defined as "a 
method of human interaction that involves realistic behavior in imaginary situations." 
This rather general definition implies that role playing can be used for many purposes. 
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and, indeed, such is the case. Developed originally as a therapeutic technique, role play- 
ing has also been successfully used for training evaluation, problem illustration, and 
problem diagnosis. However, its greatest popularity has been achieved in training. 

For training purposes, a situation is presented to a class, and some members are 
asked to assume roles and enact the situation toward some resolution. Other students 
observe the behavior of the actors. Following the scene, observations as well as thou^ts 
and feelings of the actors are reported and discussed by the class. In this way, faulty 
diagnoses, alternative actions, and discrepancies between diagnoses and action can be iden- 
tified. Alternative ways of handling the situation may be tried by replaying the scene. 
Rolie playing thus provides trainees with the ^opportunity to obser/jB, experience, and 
practice actual behavior in contexts somewhat similar to the real thing. 

Of particular importance is the fact that the full significance of training is related 
to the elegance of the problem solution only in a minor way. Focus is upon the relation- 
ships and interpersonal impacts of the actors in the process of interaction. Therefore, 
analysis is concerned with behavior rather than concepts. 

This emphasis upon experienced behavior is the main characteristic which distin- 
guishes role playing from the cognitive methods discussed earlier. Because most leader- 
ship problems occur when two or more people interact, the basic approach is to create 
effective interpersonal situations, use various methods of collecting information about 
behavior and feelings, analyze the information, and endeavor to draw generalizations from 
the analysis. Generalizations and hypotheses, in turn, are tested in action asjeamers try 
out new skills. Thus, learning is more than verbal. Because the learning grows out of 
experience, because it deals publicly with the nature and behavior of the individual and 
groups, role playing is very different from training situations in which behavior is talked 
about but never examined and in which students never experience what is discussed. Role 
playing has the fundamental objective of making a trainee consciously aware of the impli- 
cations his behavior has for others and their activities have for him, and of helping him 
to become skillful in diagnosing and acting in ongoing interpersonal situations as they occur. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to present a manual for role playing. For this 
reason^ the numerous modifications of the basic method will not be described. Several 
books concerned with role playing have been published (Corsini, Shaw, and Blake, 1961; 
Klein, 1956; Maier, Salem, and Maier, 1957), and each contains excellent descriptions of 
the operations involved in the various modifications. Of more importance here are the 
rationale and benefits of role playing as a training method. 

The rationale for role playing starts from a conviction that the problem of training 
is not solely to transmit facts or viewpoints but to help the student translate knowledge 
so that it becomes meaningful in his experience. Seen in this way, learning occurs when 
the entire personality is involved, when the individual is affected by the knowledge he 
acquires. As Argyris (1956) puts it, Although a man may be taught about self-insight 
and human skills of living, these can be acquired only through living in and learning from 
a stream of life events we call experience." Thus, one requirement for learning is an 
opportunity for the student actually to experience himself functioning in realistic inter- 
personal situations. Role playing provides this opportunity. 

However, if experience alone were a good teacher, the "school of hard knocks" would 
be the best university in the world. Something more is required. Argyris (1957) also 
points out that, ''Experience, per se, never teaches anyone anything; the operative factor 
is the use the individual makes of it" Trainess, therefore, also need an opportunity to 
consciously test behavior in action, feedback about its effectiveness, and analyze its con- 
sequences both for themselves and others. Where provisions are made for obtaining feed- 
back, role playing also fulfills this requriement. 
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It has already been stated that advocates of role playing consider that the ability _ 
ta skillfully diagnose ongoing events and their causes is impoirtant. They cohteha that ~ 
this ability can be developed only through observing systematically; merely watching an 
occurrence is not sufficient. Corsini, Shaw, and Blake (1961) summarize the problem 
as follows: 

Role playing, in order to be effective, must produce a successful marriage 
of the acting and observing functions. A person's ability to respond more ade- 
quately to the situation in which he finds himself is somewhat dependent upon 
his ability to become more skiUfid in observing the effect of his behavior on others. 

What appear to be required are calculated, purposive observations made under con- 
trolled conditions so that the learner is actively and consciously involved in pra»)ticing 
a diagnostic attitude. When properly managed, role playing provides this opportunity. 

Finally, the rationale maintains that learning behavioral skills does not come easily. 
This implies the need for freedom to make mistakes during the learning process. Con- 
sequently, another requirement is the opportunity to experiment and practice under 
conditions where mistakes do not have serious consequences. Role playing also provides 
this opportunity. 

Parallel with this view cf learning is the conviction that many of the problems in 
leadership and interpersonal relations arise because of misunderstandings, failures of com- 
munication, lack of insight into what is really happening during interaction, and erroneous 
diagnoses of interpersonal situations or inappropriate assumptions about what is or should 
be taking place. According to this position, a major requirement is training that will help 
an individual to better handle the above kinds of problems. The effectiveness of this 
training is dependent upon learning tiirough experience under controlled conditions. 

A key concept in ^ole playing is .''spontaneity." Moreno (1953), the originator of 
role playing, defines spontaneity as, ''An adequate response tb a new situation or a new 
and adequate response to an old situation." Thus, spontaneity means the ability to 
respond to a variety of changing situations without being constricted by rigid patterns of 
behavior. From the standpoint of training, this implies that the objective is not to teach 
the individual some predetermined set of behaviors. Rather, the goal is to develop diag- 
nostic and action flexibility so that the student is equipped to cope with new and changing 
situations as they occur. 

In summary, role playing offers oppprtimity fur trainees to learn to be sensitive to 
the social factors in an interpersonal situation by seeing and feeling their own behavior 
against new social backgrounds, by observing others' behavior'^in a conscious, systematic 
way, and by exploring and trying alternative techniques for handling difficult interper- 
sonal problems. 

Degrees of effectiveness and the specific outcomes of role playing vary according to 
the objectives of the trainer. Three main categories of objectives are customarily identified. 
The first approach involves training student's ih specific methods and techniques. For 
example, role playing is useful for teaching techniques of conference leading, interviewing, 
selling, teaching, and so forth. In such training, emphasis is mainly upon illustration, 
drill, practice, and critique. Here, learning centers around methods and procedures rather 
than relationships; but, spontaneity remains the keynote. 

A second category involves skill training. Under this approach, stress is put upon 
developing skill in diagnosing and acting in a variety of situations. Although specific 
problems may be used as vehicles, the goal is to develop diagnostic sensitivity and action 
flexibility across a wide spectrum of conditions. 

The third objective is concerned with the development of personal insight, or self- 
understanding. Through participation in action situations, the individual is able to observe 
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the effects of his behavior on others and their actions on him. By testing the conse- 
quences of his behavior, the student gains data for evaluating his characteristic ways of 
handling interpersonal situations. 

It can be seen that role playing is an exceptionally flexible method, which can be 
used for a variety of purposes under many different conditions. The numerous modifica- 
tions that can be derived from the basic method make it possible to explore most kinds 
of problems and situations. Only one restriction is mandatory-~the situation must deal 
with face-to-face interaction. When the interpersonal aspect is absent, the method becomes 
simulation rather than role playing. Within the boundaries set by this restriction, however, 
role playing is adaptable to most training purposes. 

In view of this fact, the trainer becomes a critical element. The way he adapts 
method to purpose, how he structures the scenes, the way role playing is introduced to 
students, the things he instructs observers to look for, the skill with which he leads dis- 
cussions and analyses--all go to determine effectiveness of the method. 

Professional training in the social sciences and education appears to be desirable, 
but not essential, for trainers. More important than subject-matter expertise is unSfer- 
standing of the rationale' and purposes of role playing as a training method. A tolerance 
for ambiguity and some insight into human behavior is also helpful; but the major require- 
ment is that the trainer know what he is doing. 

The rationale, purposes, and procedures of role playing can be communicated to 
novice trainers. Ideally, first-hand experience in role playing and training in its uses should 
be a requirement. It is possible, however, to communicate the necessary information 
through the printed word. Klein (1956), for. example, has published an excellent book 
which describes how spontaneous role playing is used. Maier, Solem, and Maier (1957) 
have written what is, in effect, a manual for role playing using industrial problems. This 
book presents a rationale, detailed instructions, case materials, and even trainers' guides 
which point out the important issues in each case and the directions the discussions are 
likely to take. The trainer is thus furnished with a ready-made course in supervisory 
relations. Similar manuals could easily be devised for other leadership courses, or trainers 
could be furnished with rationale and instructions plus materials covering a variety of 
problems and situations to be used discriminately as needed. 

The instructor is a critical determinant of effectiveness; but, under proper guidance, 
role playing does not require a professional trained instructor. More important requisites 
are a high level of competence as a teacher and understanding of precisely what the course 
is attempting to accomplish. 

The emphasis upon spontaneity and the critical nature of the instructor's role make 
external control of training difficult. While it is easy to. achieve uniform presentation 
of problems across classes, it is virtually impossible to insure that discussions will be iden- 
tical or that similar points will be covered. From the viewpoint of spontaneity theory, 
such uniformity is undesirable for learning. However, regardless of the validity of this 
viewi responsibility for quality and content must rest more with the instructor than with 
training administration. 

The fact that role playing is usually limited to close interpersonal behavior is some- 
thing of a handicap, especially in courses for higher-level leaders, where organizational 
dynamics are an important topic for study. Some trainers have overcome this problem 
by designing large role-playing situations so as to enact key members of an entire organi- 
zation in the process of arriving at some important decision. Under these conditions, ' 
students fill all of the key roles in the organization. They usually stay in role for longer 
periods, as much as a day or more at a time. Observers are used to provide trainees data 
relative to their behavior as well as the processes occurring between organizational com- 
ponents. Thus, the opportunity is provided for trainees to learn about individual, group, 



and organizational relationships simultaneously. The large-scale role-playing situations 
have come to be viewed as "simulations" in recent years. 

Another limitation involves the fact that traditional role playing mainly emphasizes 
behavior. As a result, practical considerations beyond those involved in interpersonal 
relationship can easily be sli^ted. For example, Maier, Sdlem, 3nd Maier (1957) cite 
the problem of whether a superior can take time from his work to listen to a subordi- 
nate, under a given set of conditions. This involves not only the matter of how to deal 
with a subordinate's requ^t, but also other demands that the situation makes on the 
superior. This is a matter both of behavior and of other practical decision-n^ikiijg con- 
siderations. Many problems faced by leaders contain both elements. Role playing tradi- 
tionally centers on behavior and is weak in teaching about other elements of the leader's job. 

Maier, Solem, and Maier have compensated for this limitation by combining case 
study with role playing so that the most desirable elements ol both are available. The 
SrtQdeftr tluisTTas W^dpp'OT^ interpersonal ancTthe ' declsidrTmakihg 

aspects of leadership. 

Finally, the most obvious limitation of role playing is that the situation is still not 
completely real. As Benne (1961) puts it. 

The players are acting, but they are enacting a character which is at least 
in part someone eke in a situation which is in a measure projected beyond or 
outdde the actiial training situation. Many of their personal projections into the 
role played are revealed in the action and analyzed in the analysis of the action. . 
But the situation is still a make-believe one. 

Games and Simulations 

One of the most recent and promising innovations in training methodology is the use 
of games and simulations for providing trainees with realistic experiences similar to those 
likely to be encountered on the job. Games and simulations for teaching tactips have been, 
in use within the American military services for over a hundred years and, in one form or 
another, war games wete used in Europe as early as the 18th century (Young, 195&y; On 
the other hand, the use of games and simulations outside of the military services, or within 
the services for other than tactical training, is quite recent. 

In the last decade, games and simulations have become quite popular in education, 
business, government, and the armed services. Z^uckerman and Horn (1973) have published 
a guide to ''simulation games" which reviews 613 games and simulations available to the 
public. A recent survey of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
found that 91 percent of the respondents reported using games in the classroom^ We add 
to these figures the large unreported nmnber of games and simulations used within business, 
government, and the armed services, the* total actually in use may be as much as four or 
five times greater than the Zuckerman and Horn guide reports. 

Widespread use has been accompanied by an expansive body of literature. The best 
and most complete bibliography (Belch, 1974) contains 2,375 entries. Unfortimately, 
much, of the literature, especially that concerned with business and educational games, is 
anecdotal or designed to sell the reader on the merits of gaming. As Chapter 5 will 
demonstrate, substantive research is in short supply. 

As a result of this widespread activity, a body of knowledge and a technology of game 
and simulation development is rapidly evolving. Both knowledge and technology are in 
their early stages; however, terminology has become somewhat standardized, and techniques 
for design and construction have been refined to the point that concrete guidance is 
now available. 

Accordihg to current generally accepted terminology (Barton, 1970), a "game" 
must involve competition and have rules for determining a winner and loser. On the 
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other hand, a game does not necessarily possess the property of portraying, to any 
degree, the real world. In contrast, the principal property of a **simulation" is a delib- 
erate physical, procedural, or symbolic representation of a real-world system. Although 
simulations may model real-world systems at widely differing levels of abstraction, the 
only necessary property is a model of. some sort. Of course, competition is not a nec- 
essary property of a simulation. ^Thus, not all games model the real world and not all 
simulations possess the property of competition. However, many training vehicles possess 
the essential properties orjbeth games and simulations. These are properly called 
**gaming simulations." / \^ 

Games, Most tm/games ar^relatively simple in concept and are used mainly in the 
field of education a^qtivating dd^dces and to iUustrate social-science course content. They 
are not used oftep/for training purboses, because they are context free (i.e., they do not 
model any^p€f6t of the real worlcf), and, accordingly, they are not considered for programs 
titat are supposed to deal with real-world problems. However, context-free games can - 
serve a useful function in leadership training, because they can permit illustration and 
examihation of some human interaction processes, without contamination by the technical * 
content considerations that are characteristic of most gaming simulations and simulations. 
The very fact that games are not bound to any particular context removes the inclina- 
tions of players and instructors to emphasize the concrete technical aspects of problems 
rather than the more ambiguous human phenomena, which must be the focus of leader- 
ship training. - 

(jaming Si mulations . By far the largest number of "games** and '^simulations** in 
use for training purposes are actually gaming simulations. By combining the competitive 
and modeling aspects, gaming simulations have evolved into an extensive family of train- 
ing vehicles which, when properly used, possess both strong motivational properties and 
considerable potential for effective experiential learning. 

^ Most 3o-called ''business games** ^ gaming simulations— they model the world of ; 
business, there is competition between play^s or teams^ and there are rules for deter- ^ 
mining winners and losers. Within this broad category, business gaming simulations may 
be classified in a number of different ways. Two in particular have relevance for this 
discussion. 

One basis for clarification is whether the vehicle is "interpersonal ascertdant** or 
"media ascendant** (Twelker, 1969). Interpersonal games and simulations are those 
characterized most prominently by role playing and heavy player interaction. The instruc- 
tional burden is carried largely by interaction between players. Thus, the learning is pre- 
dominantly concerned with human interacStion and group or organizatiorial dynamics. 
Although some technical content may be used to provide ia stimulus for interaction, it 
plays a relatively minor role. Design and development of interpersonal-ascendant gaming 
simulations require consideration of a mimber of issues, some which are characteristic 
of all simulation design and others which are unique to the interpersonal domain 
(Zelditch and Evan, 1962). 

Media-ascendant gaming simulations are characterized by the instructional burden 
being carried largely by media (e.g., technical content, computer output, films, slide- 
tapes, etc.). Although human interaction processes-are examined sometimes as a part of 
media-ascendant training, they are usually overshadowed by the greater emphasis upon 
technical content. 

The distinction between iri'terp^rspnal-ascendant and media-ascendant gaming simu- 
lations is important, because the type df training vehicle determines, in large part, the 
nature of the processes it evokes. Media-ascendant simulations are predominantly limited 
to technical decision-making and problem-solving processes; whereas the greater potential 
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for evoking human interaction processes makes interpersonal-ascendant simulations more 
favorable vehicles for leadership training. . ' 

Another way of classifying business gaming simuations is whether they are com- 
puter assisted or manual. The distinguishing difference is whether the effects of player 
actions and of enisuing outcomes are computed manually or by a computer* Th§ relative 
merits of the two types are hotly argued. However, for the most part,, differences between 
them are merely the complexity of the models us^ and, accordingly, the number and 
complexity of calculations required to determine results, the amount of ti0ie available for 
production of rer^ilts, and the extent to which formulas for scoring use random or proba- 
bilistic factors. 

When random or, probabilistic factors are introduced, computers are more frequently 
used*, however, some well-known games that use random or probabilistic computations 
remain completely manual. The McKinsey-Howard Business Review Game (Andlinger, 
1958) was completely manual and used a random number table to allocate sales and 
determine the results of expenditures for advertising, research and development, and so 
forth. Like many militsury gaming simulations, the McKinsey-HBR Game used a game 
board and counters, which are rarely used among business games. Although computer- 

^ assisted gaming simulations are quite popular, manual oneii are much more prevalent, 
because they are less expensive to develop and administer. 

' In recent years, business gaming simxilations have been widely used for training pur- 
poses. As a result, claims concerning their efficacy abound and some attempts have been 
made to ss^stematize these claims. After reviewing over 300 published articles on gaming 
and simulation, Schriesheim (1973) identified the 10 most commonly made claims about 
what business games will teach or foster. They are: decision-making skills, planning and 
forecasting, recognition of" interrelationships, hi^ motivation and interest, us^ of specific 
techniques, interpersonal skills, accepting decision consequences, organizing ability, com- 
mimications skills, and c'^ceptance of the computer. Schriesheim was careful to point 
out that many claims are imsubstautiated, and he called for ^systematic research on the 
teaching efficacy of business games. At present, such research is nonexistent 

Within the military services, the largest user of simulations is the U.S. Army» where 
one imporliant element in the training of leaders is participation in ''%ttle simulations." 
Most battle simulations in use by the Army are gaming simulations. They involve free- 
play^ between two competing forces, there are rules for determining Winners and losers, 
and they model genuine combat environments. 

All Army gaming simulations use map-boards or three-dimensional terrain boards, 
designed to scale, upon which players on controllers maneuver cardboard or plastic 
counters or three dimensional miniatures representing individual personnel, units, or 
weapons systems. Highly complex rules govern movement rates, weapon effects, and 
outcomes of engagements between opposing forces. Thus, the game boards and associ- 
ated game rules mediate and determine the results of orders or actions taken by players. 

In some battle simulations (e.g., DUNN-KEMPF, FIREFIGHT, and BATTLE), 
individual players or teams of players actually stand at the game boards and move the 
pieces representing their units or personnel. In such cases, focus of the experience and 
the learning derived from it is almost completely upon the technical and tactical aspects 
of combat leadership (i.e., information, processing, problem solving, decision making, and 

. tactical execution). There is little, if any, opportunity to practice the interpersonal aspects 
of leadership. 

In other battle simulations, game boards are used solely to generate'realistic combat 
information. Trainee-players are isolated from the board in rooms that simulate battalion 
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or brigade command posts. Controllers, simulating lower level leaders, maneuver their - 
units on the boards, following orders from and transmitting information to players by 
actual or simulated radio. These battle simulations include the Computer Assisted Map 
Maneuver System (CAMMS) and PEGASUS. Although primary emphasis is upon tactical 
performance, it is possible to examine certain aspects of interpersonal and p-oup leadership. 

Obviously, battle simulations are media-ascendant, and the focus of training is upon 
" "combat leadership," predominantly information processing, problem solving, decision 
making, and tactical execution. For the most part, leadership as* an influence process 
receives very little attention from trainers. 

Simulations. True simulations model the real world to some degree but are not com- 
petitive. They may range from large-scale role playing based on very simple models to 
extremely complex battle simulations, such as the Army^s computer-driven Combined 
Arms Tactical Training Simulator (CATTS). 

Probably the best current example of a simulation used for resear.ch and training on 
leadership is Looking Glass, Tqc., developed and Conducted by the Center for Creative 
Leadership. Looking Glass _ an interpers9nal-asceridant business simulation which poses 
a set of interlocking problems to the management group of a hypothetical ^company 
through in-basket, and other types of inputs. Work on these problems stimulates individual, 
group, and organizational interaction, which becomes the content for later feedback, anal- 
ysis, and discussion by the trainees. 

For nontechnical leadership training (focus upon influence processes), interpersonal- 
ascendant simulations appear to be a better choice than either games or gaming simulations. 
Such simulations can provide environments which permits interpersonal, group, and organiza 
tional dynamics to be examined without significant interference from technical content. 
Furthermore, simulations permit instructors to mpre closely control whether trainees experi- 
ence the problems and phenomena required by training designs. Games and gaming simu- 
lations are less effective in this respect because the two-sided free-play characteristic of 
these vehicles limits the amount of control that can be exercised by trainers. 

Training Potentiai Despite widespread claims, solid evidence concerning the instruc- 
tional effectiveness of games and simulations is at best, inconclusive (Greenblatt, 1975; 
Twelker and Lay den^ 1972; Schriesham, 1973). The laige and almost uniformly positive 
body of anecdotal and case history reports seems to fly in the face of this^lack of empirical 
support. Games and simulations have a Inrge amount of face^ validity, which makes them 
quite attractive to trainers despite their lack of solid- empirical evaluation. 

After an extensive literature survey (Ohnstead and Elder, 1977), the present author 
and an associate concluded tr it games, simulations, and gaming simulat^^'-yis serve some 
training functions better than others. A brief summary follows: 

(1) Acquisition of Knowledge . Although some educational games may be useful 
for transmitting simple knowledges (e.g., definitions, taxonoraes, etc.), games and simxila- 
tions are not very useful for tois nitting complex knowledge. Other methods are better. 

(2) Reinforcemer ^ Knowledge . Some games and simulations can be useful 
for reinforcing knowler^i^e acquued in other contexts. However, most do not have this 
characteristic. 

(3) App ' -^l ion of Knowledge . Nfany gaming simulations^ and simulations are 
valuable for providing i cactice in the application of previously learned knowledge to 
practical problems. Th/^ value of any particular vehicle for this purpose depends on the. 
validity of its model (the degree to which the real world is modeled accurately), its design, 
and the presence of an associated effective instructional component. 

(4) Application of Principles. Well-designed and valid simulations and gaming 
simulations permit students to test previously learned principles by applying them to a 
variety of problems and situatvjns. This helps students develop skill in adapting principles 
to the variability and ambiguity of the real^orld. 



(5) Development of Skills, When appropriately -designed/games, simulations, 
and gaming simulations are quite effective in developing both cognitive and behavioral 
ikills. Skills that can be developed may be in technical, administrative, or interpersonal 
areas. 

(6) In certain performance areas (e.g., leadership, interpersonal behavior, and 
group interaction), effectiveness requires both conceptual imderstanding and postive atti- 
tudes. Participation in simulations and gaping simulations under positively reinforcing 
conditions can help.^inte^te attitudinal with conceptual content. Such participation 

in- simulations arid gaming simulations may also promote positive attitudes toward use of 
procedures or techniques advocated by instructors or official doctrine. 

In a more general vein, it appears that games, simulations, and gaming simulations . 
have"a number of identifiable advantages and a few disadvantages. Following are some 
advantages: - • ^ 

(1) They stimulate sustained learner activity and learner motivation ^uring 
training sessions. ' • * 

.:{2) They provide, opportunities for progressively increasing the nimiber and 
complexity of problems to which traineels must respond. This is especially valuable for 
making complex material meaningful to students. 

^ (3) TJ'hey make instructional ceaitent more relevant to the student's experience. 

(4) iPhey can help the student understand the relationships between complex 
factors that are di^icult to treat in an integrated fash^n in conventional classroom 
instruction. ' " 

(5) They make it possible for every student in class to participate actively 
rathet than merely observe. 

(6) They can provide an opportunity to learn interpersonal and other skills not 
readily adquired through conventional instruction. , ' 

Some of the most relevant disadvantages are: * 

(1) They may cost more to develop than conventional types of .instruction. 

(2) Learning through games and simulations may be more variable than^ learn* 
ing through conventional instruction, because there is less control over what is learned. 

(3) Trainer control of student activities is more difficult with games and simu- 
lations than with conventional instruation. 

(4) There is some risk that trainees wiU overgeneralize from simulation experi- 
ence to the real world. * 

(5) Games and simulations can be so attractive to instructors and training 
managers tiiat they may be inappropriately substituted for cpnv^ntiqnal^modes of instruc- 
tion. GsSnes and simulations should complement proven conventional niodes and not 
supplant them. 

(6) Games and simulations take time to play*. 

(7) There is a lisk that erroneous learning will. occur--if biehavior that iS appro- 
priate to the game or simulation is not appropriate to real life or if effects of player actions 
on the outcomes of games and simulations do not correspond to those likely to occur in 
real life. ^ 

Like all instruction, training that uses games or simulations should be designed to - 
.accomplish particular objectives. Such training requires systematically planned experiences 
for which the vehicles are specifically selected or designed. Simulation models, scenapos, 
and instructional components (assessment and feedback procedures) should be designed or 
selected to accomplish the objectives selected hyxhe trainer. 

When designed properly and used thoughtfully and systematically, with full recognition 
of their advantages and disadvantages, games and simulations appear to be cost-effective 
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means for accomplishing certain types of instructional objectives. They are not a panacea 
for difficultinstructional problems, however, and they cannot be used effectively unless 
both their potentials and their limitations are fully recognized/. 

' MULTI MEfkOD APPROACHES ; - 

Sever&l of the better known approaches to leader development actually use tv/o or 
morepf the basic training taethpds. The eclecticism of these multi-method approaches 
takes into account the fact that instructional methods differ in terms of outcomes, requi- 
site instructor skills, and expected student reactions. Where several methods have been 
integrated on the basis of carefully derived objectives and a systematic rationale, the 
result usually has been a more powerful technique than most methods used alone. 

Laboratory Method 

Th^ laboratory method uses the T-Group as the central vehicle for learning. However, 
in laboratory training, the T-Group is augmented by other methods, such as lectures,.role 
plasong, case study, simulations, and so forth. There are many variations in training designs, 
depending upon the theoretical persuasions of trainers, characteristics of trainees, and 
objectives of the t)rogram8. The T-Group coupled with other relevant techniques in the 
full laboratory method attempts to equip leaders to cope with some of the wide-ranging 
but more subtle aspects of interpersonal, group, and organizational behavior. 

The rationgde for the laboratory method is essentially the same as that for the T-Group, 
with the additional belief that learning will be stronger and morejastihg^when the experi- 
ences of the f -Group are Reinforced by other methods. Furthermore, benefits claimed for 
the laboratory method are- the same as for the T-Group, with the addition of conceptual 
frameworks for approaching and understarjding'the phenomena of interpersonal, group, 
and organizational life. c> ^ 

Behavior Modeling 

Beh^sriof^modeling is a generic method in which trainees observe a "model" individual 
pejfonn (role playing, films) in a typical problem situation. The mocjers behavior is 
" supposed to depict ideal or recommended wa>s of handling the^t)roblem. After observing 
the modeled behavior, trainees practice it, with critique and feedback. Because they use - 
both cognitive and experiential methods, behavior modeling programs are actually multi- 
method. J " 

' Programs based upon behavior modeling' techifi'ques have been reported by Shaw and 
Rutledge (1976) for assertiveness training and- both Goldstej^ and Sorcher (1974) and 
By: am and Robinsoa (1976) for training in supervisory praartices. Although all of these 
authors rel^ort success in skill improvement, detailed data 6n the studies has not been 
published. 

Advocates of behavio^ modeling who have engaged in supervisory training (Goldstein 
and Sorcher, 1974; Byham arid Robinson, 1976) have developed a clear rationale for the 
training. ^ 

In brief, the ration|Ue seems to be that (1) people need appropriate models of behavior, 
(2) people need training in skills that are directly related to their current jobs, not in 
general supervisory or leadership skills, (3) skills must^be practiced to oecome incorporated 
into an individual's repertoire of behavior. Behavior modeling programs purport to meet 
these requirements. 
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It appears that behavior modeling may be an effective" method for training in 
situation-specific skills (e.g., **handling problem employees," "conducting performance 
counseling,^tc,); however, the extent to which learning will generalize to contexts 
other than those portrayed in the modele^i situations is questionable. Programs which 
use behavior modeling can be classified as "technique training," and feasibility of the 
method for developing generalizable interpersonal skills remains.unknown. 

Mixed Methods 

Most leadership training programs use various combinations of . several methods. Thus, 
a program may include lectures, discussion, role playing, case study, and games or simu- 
lations. In contrast to programs in which one method is central, (e.g., laboratory training 
or conference, augmented by occasional role playing), these mixed programs are designed 
to use whichever methods are appropriate- for particular objectives, topics, or content. 

No particular rationale governs mixed methods except that particular methods are 
hjBst suited for particular purposes and that training^can be most effective wl^en appropriate 
methods are used, whatever tiiey may be. 

SUMMARY 

These, then, are the principal methods used in leadership training. To be sure, the 
popular training literature contains numerous descriptions of what at first glance appear 
to be different methods from those described in this chapter. Closer examination will 
generally reveal^ however, that most apparent innovations are merely variations on the 
old themes. Behavior modeling was the last real innovation in leadership training, and it 
has now been in use for almost a decade. 

Leadership and management training is more prone to fads than most other fields. 
It appears that trainers are constantly seeking that one method which will solve all of 
their training problems. However, the main point of this chapter should be clear. Leader- 
ship training methods differ in terms of goals, rationales, prerequisite trainer skills, and 
student reactions. Accordingly, no one method can b§ used as a panacea. Furthermore, 
to use the methods effectively, instructors must know precisely what they are trying to 
accomplish. 



Chapter 5 

EFFECTIVENESS OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 



Early in any effort to understand the field of leadership training, two important 
questions must be examined. The first concerns the effectiveness of leadership training. 
Any training program is an attempt to change the behavior of trainees. Therefore, one 
significant question is, **How effective is leadership training in changing behavior?" 

A second, closely related question is, **What kinds of change are accomplished by 
the various programs and methods?" As discussed in Chapters 3 and 4, programs to 
improve leader performance take many forms and use a variety of methods. It is impor- . 
tant to know what evidence exists on the kinds of change that each method may produce. 

This chapter will review the research literature concerned with leadership training. 
Two caveats are in order. First, it is certain that the published literature is not fully 
representative of current leadership training efforts. Many competent individuals engaged 
in training leaders do not have the time or inclination to publish evaluations of their 
work. The field is much more active than might be concluded from the research literature. 

Second, many descriptions of leadership training appear in the popular training and 
management journals. Most such articles are descriptive; few are backed by solid evidence. 
The popular journals abound with unsupported claims relative to the efficacy of the vari- 
ous approaches. Articles of this sort will not be cited here xmless they contain concrete 
data and, at least, use a semblance of sound'^reseaich methodology. 

The studies discussed in tiiis chapter are drawn mainly from the professional psycho- 
logical and educational literature and a few govenmient-sponsored technical reports. Even 
among these studies, most are concerned principaUy with evaluation, and efforts have 
usually been limited to measurement of one training program or method against one cri- 
terion. Most studies have been more concerned with demonstrating the utility of a single, 
uniquely designed program than with comparing the relative merits of several methods or 
with studying the nature of the learning processes involved. Thus, sound comparative 
research on leadership training methods is in short supply. . ^ 

The analysis of the literature was conducted within the framework of several ques- 
tions which are central to an understanding of the s^proaches taken to leadership training. 
Handyside (1956), and Maier, Hoffman, and Lansky (1960) raised similar questions, and ^ 
these questions continue to be as relevant for the present as they were iii the past They are: 

1. Does the training increase knowledge, awareness, and sensitivity to the 
problems and issues involved in leadership? 

2. Are participants' attitudes and self-insist influenced by the training? 

3. Does training improve problem-solving skills? 

,4. Are participants' skills in leadership and interpersonal relations improved 
by the training? 

5. Is performance on the job improved through the training? 

INCREASE OF KNOWLEDGE, AWARENESS, AND SENSITIVITY 

Not all programs purport to communicate knowledge about leadership problems and 
behavior; however, in those instances where increased knowledge is an objective, evalua- 
tion is relatively simple. 
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The usual practice is to give trainees achievement tests before and after training. 
These tests have included both true-false examinations of knowledge about general facts 
and principles, and multiple-choice tests that give trainees problem situations and require 
them to indicate the best course of action from several alternatives. 

Canter (1951), in a much cited study, reports conducting supervisory training in a 
large insurance. oxidization. The coiurse used the lecture^iiscussion method and ''tech- 
nique training" in 10 2-hour sessions. Trainees were all supervisors in one department. 
A comparable group served as control. A variety of tests were administered before and 
after training. According to Canter, the trained supervisors became more similar in the 
abilities measured; they were more able to estimate the opinions of department employees; 
they agreed more closely with experts on what kinds of supervisory and company employee 
relations principles and practices are valuable; and they appeared to be more able to apply 
logical reasoning. Those with the hi^est initial scores gained the most on a majority of 
the measures. Canter concluded that such a course could be considered valuable for super- 
visors in these companies. 

Di Vesta (1954) evaluated the effects of a 20-hour block of instruction in "human 
relations" tau^t to airmen in a Medical Administrative Supervisor's Course. He also 
compared a control {group that received only technical instruction with one experimental 
group that received 'Instructor-centered" training (lecture) and another that received 
"student-centered" training (discussion). Using four different tests, he found significant 
gains in achievement for both groups of experimental students. Knowledge tests showed 
no difference between the two experimental groups. Both methods produced equally 
good results on these tests. 

Di Vesta found, however, that students starting the course at a "low leadership level" 
showed a strong tendency to improve throu^ the discussion m^od. Students at the 
upper levels of starting leadership scores were^not much affected by either method. Di 
Vesta points out that only a tendency, rather than a clear-cut change, was found. 

One of the tests used by Di Vesta, How Supervise ?, was also used by Canter, and 
Di Vesta showed comparative scores. He found that, taken as a body, the .airmen made 
gains as great as the insurance company supervisors studied by Canter, Katzell (1948) also 
used alternative forms of How Supervise ? to evaluate the training of 60 railroad second- 
level foremen and middle managers. The test was administered before and after training 
that used Katzell 's "determinate discussion method," which is essentially a directed con- 
ference method. Scores were significantly better after training. How Supervise ? appears 
to measure awareness of and sensitivity to supervisory problems. 

Mosel and Tsacnaris (1954) also reported a study that used How Supervise? as the 
evaluative instrument. After a 40-hour supervisory course using several training methods 
(lecture, discussion, films) and extending over 6 weeks, the scor^ of 83 supervisors showed 
significantly more gain, in terms of group mean scores, than did a matched control group. 

Mayo and DuBois (1963) evaluated a 5- week, leadership school conducted by the Naval 
Air Training Command for chief petty officers. The course appears to have consisted mainly 
of lecture and discussion. One of the measures these authors used was a test on the con- 
tent of the course and the application of leadership principles. It was administered at the 
beginning and at the end of the course^ and showed significant gains for the group as 
a whole.' 

An interesting recent development in management training involves the use of self- ^ 
instructional methods. For example, Showel, Taylor, and Hood (1966) compared pro- 
spective Army noncommissioned officers who received either "automated" or conventional 
lecture-discussion leadership training with a matched control group that received no train- 
ing. The automated method t^ons'sted of tape recordings of lectures and questions. 
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integrated with programmed text material. Learning was measured by a 30-item achieve- 
ment test. After-training test scores for both trained groups were superior to tt)pse for 
the control group; no difference was found between the trained groups, however, until 
scores for high-abUity and average-ability students were segregated. The automated method 
was found to be superior' to the conventional lecture-dj^ussion for average-ability student^. 
No difference was foimd for hi|^-ability learners. 

Btmker (1965) cites an unpublished study by Boyd and Elliss which evaluates an in- 
company laboratory (T-Group, lecturettes, role playing) conducted for a Canadian utility. 
This study compares the effects of laboratory training with the effects of a n^ore con- 
ventional program, of the same length, consisting of case discussions and lectures. It 
found that both groups increased in "learning about other people in general." The* fact 
that both methods included lectures may accoimt for the increased knowl^edge about peo- 
ple that was credited to them. 

Harrison (1B66) evaluated a summer Laboratory for Group Development conducted 
by the National Training Laboratories. He foimd that exposure to laboratory training 
(T-Groups, lecturettes, role playing) caused participants to use more concepts that de&lt 
with feelings, attitudes, emotions, and perceptions than they used before training. Harrison 
attributes this increased use of inferential-expressive concepts to improved awareness and 
sensitivity to other people. 

It is important to note that, in the above studies, students were trained by profes- 
sional instructors. On the other hand, Mahoney, Jerdee, and Korman (1959) report 
an example in which second-level managers were exposed to "the principles of management'' 
by case analysis and group discussions led by selected second '-^vel managers who had taken 
the course earlier and were specially trained in techniques us( u In it. No significant 
improvements in know!edge*^of management principles or in the intensity of case analysis 
were found. Because other studies show that the case method produces improvement in 
knowledge, the failure of this program can be attributed to the use of inexperienced instruc- 
tors. The ability and training of instructors seems to be an important factor, even in the 
communication of knowledge. 

Lawshe, Bolde, and3rune (1959) conducted a series of studies to investigate the 
effects of single and repeated exposure to the skit-completion method of role playing. 
Evaluation criteria were scaled responses to a standard human relations training case in 
two dimensions: Sensitivity and Employee-Orientation. The Sensitivity dimension spears 
to measure awareness of the human aspects of managerial problems; whereas Employee- 
Orientation measures tendencies to consider subordinates, their feelings, and their welfare 
in arriving at solutions to these problems. 

The authors foimd that changes in criterion case responses were achieved only where 
"impact" occurred in connection with the training experience. They defined impact as 
"a characteristic of a training experience which (a) allows the trainee to criticize his own 
performance in human relations tasks, (b) provides an adequate type of feedback to trainee 
regarding his performance, and (c> serves to emphasize a particular human relations factor 
in a strong emotional manner." Impact was accomplished by (a) role playing of case 
materials and (b) the type of discussion held after role playing. In those cases where the 
impact factor was evident, the effects of this experience could be generalized to perform- 
ance on a second training case. 

It was also foimd that Sensitivity and Employee-Orientation improvements are 
differentially affected. Improved Sensitivity responses were not necessarily accompanied 
by better Employee-Orientation responses. 

It should be noted, however, that, even here, skill measurement was based only on 
verbal responses to human relations cases. Once again, no evidence is reported on whether 
more skillful behavior in actual situations resulted. 
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This study has important implications. The concept of ^^impact" has a sound basis ' 
in principles of learning related to knowledge of results, feedback, and task involvement. . 
It can be questioned whether very many, training programs provide sufficient impact to 
cause for genuine change. ' 

A further important finding involves the differential effects relative to Sensitivity and 
ESmployeeOrientation. These findings indicate that ah individual can develop greater aware- 
ness of the human element in situations, without concurrently developing a more favor- 
able orientation toward the personnel involved. When this finding is coupled with the fact 
that skill in actual interpersonal behavior is probably a third independent factor in perform- 
ance, the problem of developing effective trsiining for leaders becomes very complex indeed. 

, The results of these studies suggest ^that trainees who attend leadership or human 
relations programs may acquire new knowledge and develop increased awareness and sensi- 
tivity to the human element in work situations. It also appears that-^th the proper con- ^ 
ditions ^d experienced instfuctors—lecture-discussion, conference method, and case analysis 
may all be effective in improving knowledge and increasing awareness and sensitivity, as 
mea£(^ed by plaper-and-pencil t^sts. 

However, yrhUe it is clear that training enables students to make better scores on tests, 
it has yet to be showil that individuals who have demonstrated increased knowledge and 
awareness on tests make wiser judgments when faced with actual situations than they would 
have witiiout the training. In fact. Mayo and OuBois (1963) actually investigated, among 
other things, the relationship between scores on knowledge tests and superiors' evaluations 
of job performance back on the job. No significant correlation was found. 

Thus, there is considerable reason to doubt whether programs which use only methods 
designed to disseminate knowledge or generate awareness and appreciation of the human 
element in work can seriously -be expected to exert any lasting influence upon actual job 
performance. 

CHANGE OF ATTITUDES AND SELF-INSIGHT 

A number of training programs attempt to change the attitudes of participants. 
Although not always explicit in program descriptions, this approach seems to be based upon 
the view that attitudes give direction to leadership and interpersonal behavior and that 
improved performance can occur only after attitudes have been modified. 

Most studies have attempted to measure attitudes only immediately after training. 
Only a few have tried to relate measured attitude change to performance. 

Canter (1951), in the study described previously^, also measured attitude changes that 
resulted from training by lecture-discussion. A Social Judgment Test for Supervisors, and. 
a Supervisory Questionnaire were used to obtain pre- s^d post-training measures of atti- 
tudes toward several aspects of supervision. As he did witli knowledge tests. Canter found 
that trained personnel showed significant improvement in mean attitude scores in compari- 
son with an untrained control group. 

Miner (1960) conducted a lecture course specifically designed to foster more favorable 
attitudes toward tjie supervisory role. The course consisted of 10 IV^-hpur sessions at 
weekly intervals. Discussion was limited mainly to questions directed to the instructor. 
Subjects were 72 supervisors in the Research and Development department of a large cor- 
poration. A control groiip consisted of 30 supervisors in the same department who did 
not take the course. 

Subjects completed pre-course attitude questionnaires and completed them again 
2-6 weeks after finishing the course. Pre- and post-training comparisons showed a 
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significant rise in attitude scores for the experimental group and a significant decline 
for the control group. Miner explains the decline in the control group as due to a com- 
pany reorganization which occurred during the experiment. Miner concluded that "there 
is considerable evidence that positive attitudes toward the supervisory job were aroused.'* 
In a review of human relations training studies; Mosvick (1971) has cViticized Miner's 
research design and,^^ccordinglj|^has questioned the validity of his residts. 

In contrast to Canter tod N^ner ^o found that positive attitude changes could be 
attributed to lecture^iscussion, Stephenson (1966)^ found the impact of lecture-discussion 
upon attitudes to be negligible. Fleishman's Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LOQ) 
was used to test for attitudes of management trainees at a U.S. Navy installation. Stephenson 
found no effect of attitudes as measured by LOQ. 

Finally, Lefkowit2 (1972) evaluated a 3-day supervisory training program for police 
sergeants and found no change iif attitudes as measured by the LOQ, Dogmatism Scale, 
and an Anti-Negro Scale. The program was predominantly lecture-discussion, with a few 
films and case studies. Lefkowitz concluded that there were no marked attitude changes 
as the result of training and he attributed these results to the foUowing: (1) insufficient 
time was devoted to training (i.e., the program was too short); (2) evaluative measures were 
not isomorphic to program content; and (3) participants didn't know if training content 
would be used on their jobs. He also concluded that more work on methods for evaluating 
training programs is necessary. 

Thus, with respect to capability for changing attitudes, findings on lecture-discussion 
are mixed. Some programs seem to have been successful in changing attitudes; others have 
not. Reasons for these mixed results are not clear; it seems reasonable, however, that some 
of the causes attributed by Lefkowitz a»ay be operant in the evaluations discussed above, 
(Le., variations in training time, evaluetive measures of differing validity, and other uncon- 
trolled determinants of training effects). 

In addition to measuring incre^d kjriowledge, Di Vesta (1954) also attempted, in the 
study described earlier, to evaluate attitude change. He found that group mean scores 
changed significantly in the desired direction on several attitude measures administered 
immediately aftet training. Gains were o tdned for both instructor-centered (lecture) and 
student-centered (discussion) methods of teaching. 

Th® test How Superv ise? contains a section concerned with supervisory attitudes. 
Barthol and Zeigler (1956) >ested a grov^ I supervisors with alternate forms of How 
Supervise? before and aft^T training usir the conference method. All groups improved 
significantly, but the gret^.teft gainn we; nade by supervisors who had attended college. 
Barthol and Zeigler recommeniot ./ork on the meaning of the score changes that 

followed training. 

Many mixed programs have among their stated objectives some sort of change in atti- 
tudes or other personal attributes. Tnus, Biggs, Huneryager, and Delaney (1966) trained 
32 supervisors of youth opporbonity centers in a 2-week program comprised of practical 
discussions of major behavioral sciencv^ princip}es, as well as human relations and sensitivity 
trainirig. The LOQ and the Firo-B Scale w«re administered at the onset and at the con- 
clusion of the conference. Firo-B yields a description of the interpersonal needs of respond- 
ents. Significant changes in group mean scores after training, were foimd. For the LOQ, 
changes were described as being m the direction of "more considemte" and less "task- 
oriented." Firo-B mean scores indicated ]ess need for affiliation and interpersonal closeness. 

Spector (1958) developed an "Attitude Test in Human Relations'* and used a preli- 
minary form to evaluate the amotuit of cadet atti tude change that resulted from a seminar 
offered in the senior year of the AFROTC progi-am. The seminar used lectures, role play- 
ing, and discussion. Cadets' responses changed significantly on 26 of the 161 test items. 
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Spector took these results to indicate that there were sufficient changes in the direction 
of a criterion group of Air Force officers to warrant confidence in^the seminar's effec- 
tiveness for changing human relations attitudes. 

In contrast to those studies that assess attitudes immediately after training is a study 
by Hazeltine and Berra (1953), which checked attitudes a year later. These researchers 
conducted an attitude survey of 200 members of a supervisory group. The results were 
analyzed into 10 major training areas such as: supervisory techniques, better communi- 
cations, and so forth. Training programs and meetings were then held on these various 
areas. One year later, the survey was repeated, and some improvement was noted on 
25 of ^the 64 items. 

Carron (1964) reports an attempt to change the attitudes of supervisors who were in 
the research, development, and engineerings xmits of a chemical company. The objective 
was "to change authoritarian attitudes to group-centered, democratic attitudes." The train- 
ing program consisted of 2-hour meetihgs^ spread over a period of 6 months, and included 
case discussions, concepts, role playing, and ''laboratory demonstrations." Chiange was 
measured by the Leadership Opinion Questionnure and the Adomo T-Scale. The question- 
naires were administered at the beginning of training, at its completion, and in a follow-up 
17 months laUr. Carron found statistically significant changes toward more ''democratic" 
attitudes during training. This change persisted over the 17-month follow-up period. 

It should be noted that all the studies cited^ so far in this discussion of attitudes have 
used gains in group mean scores as indicators of change. Harris and Fleishman (1955) 
raise a question concerning the use of group means as indicators of course effectiveness. 
In this study, the Ohio State Leadership Opinion Questionnaire was Used to evaluate changes 
in "Consideration" and "Initiating Structure." Little difference was found between mean 
scores before and after training. However, wide individual differences were found in leader- 
ship attitudes foremen held after training. Moreover, large individual shifts in scores occurred 
in both directions. From these findings, Harris and Fleishman concluded that: 

OniB cannot assume that insigniHcant changes in group meana among trained 
foremen are indicative of no training effecU. The problem appears to be more 
complicated than that. It raiaea the possibility of differential effects according 
to the individual and the situation in which he fmds himself. 

The same precaution can be applied to the use of group mean scores in any evaluation of 
bmninn. It will always be useful to know the number of individuals who have changed 
a^.d thf direction and amount each is supposed to have changed. 

The studies ^reported so far in this section indicate that changes in responses to written 
attitude tests or questionnaires can be obtained by exposing participants to certain types 
of tiairung. However, none of the above studies examined the impact of such changed atti- 
tudes upon actual behavior. 

Only a few studies have attempted to evaluate the effects of training upon both atti- 
tudes and performance, and the results have been mix^dCtlanter (1951), in the study 
described earlier, measured morale in departments of trained supervisors and found an 
improvement; but because morale also improved in departments of his control group, 
the improved morale could not be attributed to the training. 

In contrast. Hand and Slocum (1972) trained 42 middle level Irie and staff managers 
from a specialty steel plant. Training addressed practical application of himian relations 
principles through a variety of problem-solving methods. The LOQ and the Supervisory 
Behavior Description questionnaire were administered before training and 18 months 
after its completion. Significant positive changes in LOQ scores were obtained for trainees 
while changes in the opposite direction were found for a control group. In addition, 
trainees reported on the Supervisory Behavior Description that their behavior on the job 
had changed in positive directions. The fallacy of self-reports as performance indicators, 
however, is obvious. , ' 
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Finally, there is the well-known study reported by Fleishman j(a^53) to evaluate 
a 2-week human relations program for foremen given by the International Harvester 
Company. The course was intended to change the attitudes and behavior of people in 
suporvisory positions— to make them more "human relations conscious." Lectures, role 
playing, and discussions were used throughout the course. The Supervisory Behavior 
Description and the Leadership Opinion Questionnaire were administered before the 
course, immediately foUowing training, and after return to the job. The questionnaires 
were designed to measure two dimensions developed by factor analysis: Consideration 
and Initiating Structure. Generally, reduction in Initiating Structure and increase in 
Consideration were taken as indication of change in desired direction. The results showed 
opinion changes in the desired direction immediately after training, but gains disappeared 
after a short period back on the job. Furthermore, subordinates of the trainees reported 
no gains in actual behavior as th^y saw it. 

Fleishman's study has been widely used as an argument for the futility of training 
leaders without making concurrent changes in the organizational atmosphere to support 
the new learning. when trainees report back to the job. However, it might also be inter- 
preted to .demonstrate that constructive attitudes alone are not sufficient to produce 
effective 'supervisory performance. 

T^lroups and laboratory training have probably been studied more intensively than 
any other leadership training method. Since several excellent reviews of such research 
have been published (Stock, 1964; Buchanan, 1965; House, 1967; and CampbeU and 
Dimnette, 1968), the extensive literature will not be further reviewed here. 

Althou^ somewhat limited, the evidence seems to tend toward the conclusion that 
laboratory training can induce some sort of behavioral change commensurate with the 
objectives summarized-in Chapter 3. The training does seem to result in increased self- 
insight and sensitivity to the behavior of others, as well as increased awareness and under- 
standing of group and inter-group processes. However, the research contains little evidence 
that such changes actually affect performance on the job— mainly because the effects of 
laboratory training on performance on the job has rarely been studied, and, where it has 
been studied, the research designs have been flawed to the extent that cl^ conclusions 
caimot be drawn. 

Findings on the effects of laboratory training experiences upon attitudes are mixed. 
In some studies, no changes in attitude were found. In others, significant changes in 
attitude, measured before and after training, were found. The results seem to have been 
determined, in part, by the attitudes measured and the instruments used. 

Laboratory himian relations training provides the most intensive experiences of any 
training method yet devised. Certainly, it has the potential for providing the "impact" 
Lawshe, Bolde, and Brune (1959) found to be essential for causing changes in trainees. 
It appears that properly conducted laboratory training may be effective for accomplishing 
the objectives listed earlier. However, it has yet to be demonstrated that changes in the 
behavioral areas represented by the objectives result in improved performance on the job. 

As stated earlier, the studies reported in this section indicate that training can pro- 
duce changes in responses to written attitude tests. "Mixed", methods (i.e., programs that 
couple lectures with heavy group discussion, role playing, case analysis, etc.), have proved 
to be the most effective methods for achieving such changes. On the other hand, theye 
is little evidence that behavior was actually modified by such training, and Fleishman 
specifically found no change in on-the-job performance connected with the changed atti- 
tudes of his trainees. 

Assuming that attitudes can actually be changed through training, this raises, the ques- 
tion of whether "good" attitudes alone are sufficient to improve performance. Conceivably, 
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an individual with favorable attitudes could still be inept in hid relationships with sub- 
ordinates. It is possible that the proper attitude is a necessiary prerequisite for effective 
performance, but that, skills for behaving in managerial situations may also be required. 
Skill does not automatically result from knowledge, awareness, self-insight, or construc- 
tive attitudes. To improve performance, training may have to focus upon both skills 
and attitudes. 



^ Many programs address problem solving in a conceptual fashion (e.g., teaching the 
<steps to use in solving a ptoblem); in only a few programs, however, has it been recog- 
nized that problem solving- involves skill and that training and evaluation should be designed 
to develop and measure the ability to solve problems. Where skill development has been 
the objective, methods have ranged fr<>m case study to practical exercises specifically 
designed to enhance problem-solving proficiency. 

In the study described earlier, Mahoney, Jerdee, and Korman (1959) found that 
exposing second*level managers to "principles of management" through case analysis and 
{ftoup discussion led by other managers did not produce improved solutions, to criterion 
cases. The findings raise some doubts about the usefulness of case analysis and group dis- 
cussion for improving problem-solving ability; the results cannot be considered conclusive, 
.however, because use of inexperienced instructors (second-level managers trained by the 
authors) may have been the reason for the outcomes of the training. ^ 

Lange, Rittenhouse, and Atkinson (1956) report the use of abbreviated cases to train 
U.S. Army officer candidates. Army instructors in the Artillery School at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, used the experimental leadership training course with two Officer Candidate 
School (OCS) classes and one Officer Basic Course (OBC) class. Candidates were in train- 
ing to serve as second lieutenants. Two OCS classes and one OBC class were designated 
control classes and received conventional Army leadership instruction (mainly lecture and 
class discussion). Instructors were the same for each condition. 

For the experimental group,'*10 films depicting offica: problem situations were pre- 
sented and an additional eight problems were presented in printed form. Small-group 
discussions followed each film viewing or reading of cases. After these discussions, repre- 
sentatives of each small group conducted a panel discussion of the various solutions pro- 
posed by the groups. 

A battery of tests and questionnaires was administered before and after training to 
both experimental and control groups. Students in the experimental program showed 
significant improvement over conventionally trained students in their ability to (1) anal- 
yze leadership problems and present solutions and (2) select the ideal leader from descrip- 
tions of attributes of various leaders with different leadership styles. 

The authors conclude that,^ view of the results and student comments, the training 
method was effectii^e. They also conclude that one of the most important results of the 
.training, according to students's statements, is that students learned to recognize existing 
or ongoing problems. Students felt that, without the training, they might fail to become 
aware of problems, which would then accumulate and develop into major sources of ten- 
sion and unrest. The authors recommended that from 10^, to 12'hours should be devoted 
to teaching leadership principles and the remaining time, toieadership problems presented 
by sound films. It should be noted that no measures of actual leader performance 
were obtained. 

Moffie, Calhoon, and O'Brien (1964) reported a 20-hour course in problem solving 
and decision making given to three levels of management at a large southeastern paper 
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mill. The course was conducted by a finn specializing in management development, and 
it hfeavily emphasized the use of practical work<^ercises to increase speed and accuracy 
of participants' problem solving and decision making. 

Participants in the course indicated they thou^t it was worthwhile and applicable 
to their work, and that they would recommend it to other potential participants. Com- 
parison of befor;^e and after measures using the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, . 
however, revi?aled no significant guns or losses for either the experimental or the control 
group. In diG*i, the training had no discernible effects as measured in the study. 

In a study of 139 university business administration seniors, Raia (1966) compared 
the effects of two fypes of management games. The students were divided into two experi- 
mental groups and one control group. One experimental group participated in a "simple" 
management game, while the second experimental group played a more complex game. 
Both experimental groups also partic9)ated in a series of case analyses, which was the 
method conventionally used in the course. The control group participated only in the case 
analyses. For criteria, Raia used a standardized test based on a case problem, the final 
examination for the course, and a questionnaire on attitudes toward the course. Only the 
standardized test was given both before and after training. No differences between groups 
were found for the attitude measure; both of the groups that used business gam^s improved 
their scores on the case problem, however. No differences were found between the experi- 
mental groups. Raia concluded that participating in business garnes may improve the 
ability to solve business problems. 

Thus, the few studies of problem solving, in its various forms, have produced mixed 
V results. Once again, it appears that the training method used and the care with which the . 
program and associated materials are designed may be the principal determinants of whether 
problem-solving skills, can be improved. 



DEVELOPMENT OF INTERPERSONAL AND LEADERSHIP SKILLS 

Many training programs make no claims to the development of specific interpersonal - 
or leadership skills. These programs appear to rest on the assumption that new knowledge 
or changed attitudes will automatically result in improved performance. On the other hand, 
a number of programs make the development of new skills their principal purpose. 

Maier (1953) trained 176 industrial supervisors in group decision-making procedures 
and processes. Participants were exposed to 8 hours of lecture on group decision-making 
methods and 4 hours of discussion. No practice was provided. Another 144 supervisors 
received lectures on attitudes instead of decision-making training. This group served as the 
control in the study. Following training, the two groups were divided into smaller groups 
of four persons each. A role-playing problem in which one member Sjerved as foreman and 
the other three played the parts of his subordinates was administered to all groups, as a 
criterion test. The group^s task was to reach a decision concerning a change in work methods. 
Results of training were evaluated in terms of types of solution reached by the groups. 
Maier found that trained supervisors used group-leading techniques that were more effective 
than those used in the untrained groups. 

In his review of hmnan relations training for scientists, technicians, and engineers, 
Mosvick (1971) describes an evaluation of a 14-hour human relations course for engineer- 
ing supervisors ih a large aerospace firm. Trainees receive instruction in four theories of 
motivation by lecture-discussion methods over a 7-week period. Mosvick found no dif- 
ferences in attitude change scores between trained and control groups. However, he found 
that trainees displayed significantly better abilities when analyzing a simulated communi- 
cation-conflict situation and that they also reported more critical incidents concerning 
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Implication of motive analysis concepts and techniques on the job. .Mosvick concludes 
that the training was effective in developing diagnostic skills. He suggests also that atti- 
tude shifts may rot be a necessary condition ndr concomitant effect of behavioral changes. 

In the study by Di Vesta (1954) described earlier, airmen'^were train^ by the con- - 
ference method and, then, were requried to act as discussion leaders and chairmen of 
small groups, with the objective of solving administrative problems. UsinS performance 
in this situation as a criterion, Di Vesta claimed ithat the training product significant 
improveineitts in group leadership skills. 

As one moves along the continuum of training methodology from the solely cogni- 
tive methods (lecture, conference) discussed so far in this section toward more experien- 
tial procedwses, the potential for interpersonal skill development may be expected to 
increase, and this appears to be the case. Thus, Moon and Hariton (195B) augmented 
lecture and discussion with, intensive role playing followed by feedback sesgions to 'train 
engineering supervisors in tlie skills of conducting performance counseling sessions with 
subordinates. Thirty hours of instruction were spread o^ 2 weeks of half*day sessions. 
The main evaluation procedure was a questionnaire given to randomly selected subordi- 
nates of trainees after completion of the training. The questionnaire addressed 10 areas 
of supervisor beiiavior and emphasized person-to-person relationship)^ between the sutA 
ordinate and his supervisor. In the results, the trained group showed a loore positive 
change than did a control group of supervisors who did not receive the training. Moon 
and Hariton conclude that the training had a positive effect upon- the 'interpersonal behavior 
of the trainees. » \ 

Programs using behavior modeling techniques for assertiveness training (Shaw and 
Rutledge, 1976) and for training in supervisory practices (Goldstein and Sorcher, 1974)r 
have been reported. Althou^ all of these aiitfaoris report success in imptoyi^ig skills, 
detailed data on the studies have not been published. Behavior modeling Ifppears to be 
an effective method for training in situation-specific skills, (e.g.,, ''handli^itg problem 
employees," "conducting performance coimseling," etc.); the feaaibility of using the 
method to develop generalizable interpersonal skills, however, remains unknown; , 

Despite the extensi\'e research conducted on T-Groups and laboratory 'huffian rela- 
tions training, relatively fetr studies (Buliker, 1965; Miles, 1965; Valiquet, 1^8) have*^ 
directiy address^d^the questions of whether skills are actually, improved by ^p^sure to • 
such training and, if so, what skills are improved. .The scarcity of such studies Appears to 
be due, in part, to the fact that program designers are reluctant to specify the pairticular 
skills the training is likely to produce and, in part, to the extreme difficulty of isolating 
and measuring specific interpersonal skills. * 

Several surveys (Campbell gnd Dunnette, 1968; Cooper aad Mangham, 1971; Mosvick, 
1971) have examined the issue of whether interpersonal skills are improved by T-Groups 
and laboratory training. The most common conclusions are that the training can result 
in (1) improved skills for diagnosing individual and group behavior, <2) improved com- 
munication and listening skills, and (3) greater skill and flexibility in acting in interper- 
sonal and group situations. What is more, the changed behavior seems to be retained for 
some time after training, although there have been reportis of fade-out afjter 10-12 months. 



Only one study that used mixed, methods to develop interpersonal skills could be 
identified. This study by Maier, Hoffman, and Lansky (1960) is especiaUy-noteworthy, 
because it aptiy illustrates the problems involved in developmg interpersonal skills. 

Maier, Hoffman, and Lansky were concerned with improving skill in conducting a ' 
rather difficult interview. Three separate groups of undergraduate students served as 
subjec^ts. The three groups received different treatments and were then observed during 
their role-playing performance of a difficult interview between the personnel manager an< 
the office manager of an industrial firm. The role-plajring performance served as the cri- 
terion of effectiveness. 
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One group received lectures on causiation and attitudes, before the role playing 
duiing the second week of the semester. A second group received the ^e lectures on 
attitudes and causation, plus additional lectures on Motivation, learning, individual dif- 
ferences, and "demodratic leadership." This group also participated in weekly role- 
playing sessions until the eleventh week, when the criteriop- case was administered. The 
third group recfeiv^ the same treatment as Group 2, btit, in additipn, received a lecture ^ 
and some practice in nondirective interviewing. .Furthermore, the criterion problem was 
not administered until the thirteenth week of exposure to humaA relations principles 
and practices. . * • . ^ 

The'-authors judge the traimhf to have been only pfirtly successful. The trained 
students, particularly' those in Group 3, displayed more skill in ''listening** and accepting 
negative feelings, but showed no improvement in the more active skills of contributing 
^positively to resolution of the problem. 

Maier, Hoffman, and Lansky point out some distinctions of thig study that bear 
importantly on training in a practical situation. They note that the training received by 
Groups 2 and 3 was quite different and substantially more than that received by trainees 
in the typical course in industry or government. In such courses, the trainees usuaUy 
attend classes for one or two weeks, listening to Jectures and discussing^ various aspects 
of leadership or supervision. Rarely do the trainees receive any skill tndning. By con- 
trast, the students in Groups 2 and 3 attended two 2-hour lectures per week and parti- 
cipated in a 2-hour role-playing case and discussion each week for 11 and 13 weeks 
respectively. Each subject hai^two apd occasionally three opportunities to lead a group 
discussion or to interview one of the other members of the class, and^all subjects parti- ' 
cipated in practically eveiy cas^ as either a group member, or an interviewee. 

The authors draw some conclusions worth quoting: ^ • 

The implication of these results, however, for the amount and type of ^ 
traifcing received by superviiors and executives in the typical . . . training \ 
courae in human relations is obvious. Tuning is a slow process of reori- 
entation and of tlie acquisition of new concepts, attitudes, and skills .... 

From theie results we can conclude that ^e|^e numagement is seri- 
ously interested in training supervisory personnel in effective human relations c 
practices, they must expect to invest considerably. more time than is presently ^ 
customary. ' They must give the trainees the opportunity to discard their old 
ideas about human behavior and to acquire hew ones, to discard their old 
prejudices and to develop more productive attitudes about their functions as 
supervisors, and to practice the kinds of new skills \^ich they will need in 
implementing their new understanding, ^ 

These conclusions, when coupled with the. earlier-discussed findings of Uwshe, Bolde, 
and Brune (1959) regarding "impact," provide some useful leads as to why many training 
programs are ineffectual for improving interpersonal and leadership skills. It appears 'that" 
effective improvements in such skills require some intensive experiences to whick trainees 
wiU be exposed over a considerable period of time. It is also apparent that many 'training 
programs do not provide either the intensive experiences or the time required to achieve . 
genuine behavioral change. 

From the studies cited in this section, it is evident that, under proper training condi- 
tions, interpersonal skills can be developed. Some of the required conditions include: 

(1) Provision to trainees of a clear, meaningful conceptual framework which 
they can use for understanding and- analyzing the real-world leadership 
situations they are likely to encoimter. 

(2) Opportunities for trainees to experience themselves functioning in a variety 
of realistic and relevant leadership situations over k considerable period 

of time. c 



(3) Opportunities for trainees to observe the consequences of their actions 
/ in realistic and relevant leadership situation^ 

(4) Opportunities for trainees to objectively and systematically analyze 
their own and others' p^ormance in leadership situations. 

(5) Opportunities for trainees to experiment with and practice new ways 
. * of behaving uiseir conditions in which mistakes will not have serious 

consequences md effective behavior will receive^rompt positive 
reinforcement <^ 

Although many programs stress the ii^portance oi effective interpersonal relations, 
few provide the conditions necessary to produce genuine jimprovement in the required 
skills. Consequently, a great deal- of tiibe, effort, and money is spent on programs which 
have low probabilities ol sigiiificant returns, despite the fact that the knowledge and 
training methods to successfully develop the interpersonal skills are presently available. 

IMPROVEMENT IN OI^HE/JOB PERFORMANCE 

The ultimate t>urpqPof trailing, whether stated or not, is to improve trainees' 
performance as leaders. Respite this d!bvious purpose, only a few studies in which on- 
the-job effectivjeness was used as a critierion of training validity coulU be located. The 
scarcity of such studies can be,attributed mainly to the ubiquitous "criterion prqblem" 
vifhich has b^eviled mc^ustrial psychplogy^ince its inception. It is extremely difficult 
to develop/valid measures of job p&ctqimBnce, esoeciaUy, for individuals in l^dership 
positions. ; Accordingly, most researchers have compromised by accepting criteria ottier 
than job performance. The few studies which have evaluated the effects of training upon 
job effectiyeness have uBe4 a variety of approach^ and criteria. ' n 

Jn thjB aforementioned, study^by Moon and Haritcn (1958), supervisors in an engineer- 
ing departinent of General Electric were given 30 hours of mixed instruction rpnsistihg 
apparently of lecture^liscussion and role playing, with feedback and critique of xole 
playing performance. The main evaluation procedure involved a questionnaire, adminis- 
tered to subordinates of two^ groups of supervisors, those vfho had received the training 
and those who had hot. ^estions pertained to 10 areas of supervision, and resppndents 
were requested to compare post-training conditions with conditions 2 years earlier. Th6 
trained group showed a ^greater positive change in ei^t of the 10 areas than the control 
group. Moon and Hariton conclude that the course had a positive effect upon the per- 
formance of the trained supervisors. ' ' 

In their study, also discussed earlier. Mayo and DuBois (1963) evaluated a 5-we^k 
leadership course for Navy petty officers in which lecture-discussion was the method of 
instru^on. One of their criterion measures was supervising officers' ratings of the petty . 
officers' performance on the job before training and 2 months after its completion. Mayo 
and D)L£Bois foiutd significant improvemei;it id on-the-job ratings ior the trained group, 
and they conclude that the training was effective ix> improving trainee performance. 

The effects of T-Group and laboratory training upon job performance have been 
quite adequately covered in recent reviews (Campbell and Dunnette, 1968; Campbell, 
Dunnette, Lawler, and Weick,. 1970; Cooper and Mangham, 1971). Studies of these types , 
of training^ have u^ job performcuice ^icriteria much more often than studies of other 
metiiods. The results, however, have b^n mix4d. There seems to be littb doubt that 
T-Group and laboratory training produce^me sorts of changes in many trainees. How- 
ever, there has been a problem in connecting the changes to performance on the job. 
Results have been quite mixc<i. There is almost no evidence that T-'Group and laboratory. 
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training result directly in improved leader effectiveness, but neither is there evidence 
that such training does not result in improved perJformance. There simply has not been 
enough research to warrant solid conclusions one way or the other. 

Studies of the effects of any kind of training upon on-the-job performance, are, in 
fact, in V|ry short supply. Tl\er0fore, although there is reason to suspect that leader 
training improves job performance, solid evidence to support this suspicion remains to 
be develoi}ed, 



SUMMARY 

The studies reviewed here provide some additional knowledge on the pedagogy of 
management training. In summary, the literature indicates the foUoiying: 

1. Lecture-discussion, conference method, and case analysis may all be 
effective ways to improve knowledge and increase awareness and sensi- 
tivity to the human element in work situations. There is considerable 
doubt, however, that'programs which use only methods designed to 
disseminate knowledge or generate awareness and appreciation of the 
human element in work can be seriously expected to exert any lajting 

._l influence upon actual job performance. 

2. The evidence suggests that changes in attitudes, as measured by written 
attitude tests^ can be achieved through training. "Mixed" methods (i.e., 
programs that couple lectures with heavy group discussion, role playing, 
case analysis, etc.), have proved to be the most effective .ways to achieve 
such changes. There is little evidence,, however, that on-the-job behavior 

is modified by training designed to change attitudes. / 

3. Training can apparently produce improved prbblem-solving skills. The / 
method used and the care with .which the associated program and materials 
are designed, however, may be the principal determinants of whether such 
skills can be developed. 

4. Under proper training conditions, it is possible to improve the interpersonal 
and leadership skills of trainees. Unfortunately, most training programs 
for such skills do not provide the necessary conditions and are, therefore 
ineffective. Effective training requires ext sive effort on the part of 
trainees, much longer training time than is normally provided, and' care- 
carefully structured training situations designed specifically to give trainees 
intensive practice in skills and systematic feedback. 

5. The few studies that have examined the effects of training upon leader 
, performance on the job have had mixed results. At present there is no 

consistent* evidence on the impact of leadership training upon job performance. 

The dearth of clear-cut findings can be blamed on many things— the complexity 
of human behavior, the difficulty of conducting controlled studies in the training field, 
the lack of adequate criteria and measlares, or the problems besettuj^jTTralftmg desi^^er 
whose primary responsibility is development of trainees who are als6 his re<^ei^ch subjects. 
This literature suggests one factor which seems to be even more important than ^these, 
however— the trainer's frequent lack of a coherent ,no^on about precisely what he is trying 
to do. Only rarely did we encounter training programs in ^!iich goals were clearly con- 
ceived in operational t^ms, methods were developed or modified to best accomplish spe- 
cific program objectives, and objectives-based evaluation devices were built into the train- 
ing design. The scarcity of consistent>esul|s is therefore r.ot surprising. 

This review has made one other fact evident: If ever there was a crying need for 
systematic research, it exists in the field of leadership training. 
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Chapter 6 
THE STATE OF THE ART 



There is little disagreement about the desirability of leadership training. A few 
writers have argued that attempts o train leaders is a waste of time, for example, 
McNair (1957), who, yep'-s ago, damned the whole idea of human relations training as a 
ritualistic shibboleth; and Fiedler (1965, 1970), who contends that it is easier to change 
the job situation than to change a person's behavior or leadership style through training. 
With a few exceptions, however, most people who have been involved in the field concur 
that training leaders is a critical activity for sound organizational development. 



A FIELD IN DISARRAY 

Despite this near-consensus on the value of leadership tiaining, the field seems to 

be in considerable disarray. Among the many programs, one can find a number which 
are well designed and excellently administered. All too many, however, show np discern- 
ible concern for sound training principles, they evidence few common assumptions and 
iiypotheses regarding learning; and they vary widely in theoretical and methodological 
approaches. Even more tragic, many programs devoted to training managers, super- 
visors, and military leaders are astonishingly superficial. It is not unfair to say that 
many leadeitship training programs have distinguished themselves more by the number of 
students graduated than by demonstrated effectiveness. 

There may be many reasons for this situation; however; two, in particular, appear 
to be major contributors. The first derives firom some widely diverse orientations to 
leadership and, therefore, to leadership training. The second involves the misuse of train- 
ing methods. They are closely related and are both important determinants of the 
present confused state in the field of leadership training. 

Diverse Approaches to Leadership 

In addition lo the findings reported in Chapter 5, the literature survey conducted 
for this report revealed one additional factor, which has apparently had a significant 
impact upon the\ state of leadership training. This factor is the ^vide diversity of approaches 
to leadership exetibplified by the training programs covered in the survey. When oescrip- 
tions of these programs were carefully examined, it was possible to identify a number of 
different concepts of leadership, which have critical implications for training. 

Within these different orientations, leadership appears to be variously- conceived as 
concerned with: (1) the influence of human-social factors on work, (2) superior-subordinate 
relationships, (3) ah, ethic of leadership, or (4) all of the phenomena of human interaction 
within organizational '^ontexts. 

Tne ''Human Relations" Approach. In business and industry, the rubric * human 
relations" has traditionally been applied to a movement devoted to sensitize managers 
to the necessity for being aware of the human element in organizational life. Based on 
the pioneering work of Mayo (1946) and his collaborators, Roethlisberger and Dickson 
(1949), the movement emphasizes the social system which evolves when a group of 
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people workrtogether and the effects of that system on performance and attitudes. Under 
this approach, leadership is a matter of working effectively with others and building 
cooperative effort into the organization. It requires taking the human elements into account 
and integrating them with technical aspects. 

The result of this movement has been a multitude of training efforts ranging from 
the early ;Training Within Industry programs of World War n to many of the elaborate 
in-company programs that exist today. Althougji vary in content, these programs have one 
thing in common. Most are "appreciation" courses, designed to help managers appreciate 
the human element in work by indoctrinating them on the importance of **goQd human 
relations." They most, often use directed conference methods, although some case study 
is -also used. ^ . . - 

Most programs of this type are intended to make participants more conscious of 
human relations. They are designed on the assumption that a manager^ who is more con- 
sciously aware of the himian element in work will perform his duties more effectively. 
The process by which this is supposed to occur appears to involve a cognitive reorienta- 
tion. The free discussion of various facts and points of view is supposed to result in 
heightened awareness of himian affairs, which will then be reflected in improved on-the- 
job performance. 

Although making people more appreciative of the importance of human relationships 
at work has to be a commendable goal^ the rationale .of this approach raises some problems. 
For example, it is questidhable whether awareness alone is sufficiwit to effect a change in 
behavior. When we consider that even extensive experience with physical facts does not 
necessarily lead to the correct perception of physical phenomena, it is not surprising that 
being told of the importance of human relations will not necessarily result in improved 
interpersonal behavior. Furthermore, even if the cognitive structure involving human 
relations can be modified by "appreciation" courses, there remains the need for skills 
in performing effectively within tiie new orientation. Normally, such courses make no 
attempt to develop skills. 

A final, but most important, problem involves the level at which interpersonal rela- 
tionships are treated in the typical human relations program. No less a person than 
Roethlisberger, one of the fathers of the human relations movement, frequently expressed 
concern over the superficial ^y many courses deal with hmnan relationships (1951). 

The Superior-Subordinate Approach . Human prpblems in organizations are most 
likely to be felt by people occupying leadership positions. The image of effective opera- 
tions held by many leaders is characterized by number^pf hard-working subordinates, 
each performing efficiently at a hi^ level of motivation, Vith eye on the goal and 
shoulder to the wheel. In reality, of course, very few subordinates fit this stereotype. 
Problems of handling subordinates therefore become a major^eoccupation of many 



Consequently, leadership is often viewed solely as a matter of^^uperior-subordinate^ 
relationships. In this view, tiie goal of training is to educate leaders in. ways of directing 
subordinates, motivating them, controlling their actions, and modifying th^ir behavior 
to fit the needs of the organization. \ 



Training programs based upon these requirements usually concentrate on equipping 
leaders with skiUs for coping with fairly specific problem areas, such as those noted . 
above. Because this approach is highly pragmatic, training has tended to take the fonn of 
rules of conduct a^d specific "techniques" designed for application in prototype situa- 
tions. Its goals stand in contrast to the goal of developing cognitive awareness, exempli- 
fied by the "human relations" approach.' Specific "techniques" for coping with common 
situations also leave much to be desired, however. Human behavior is too complex to be 
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susceptible to solution by fonnula. The leader who is armed with a set of techniques is 
apt to find himself ill*equipped to handle the infinitely changing patterns of relationships 
with subordinates. 

The Ethical Approach. A contrasting approach, with a somewhat different, orienta- 
tion, has arisen in recent years. It views the field as concerned with the democratic ethic, 
and it is characterized by a definite philosophy and a set of more or less specific methods 
for practicing leadership. V 

Democracy as it applies to human relatipns and leadership has little to do with 
democracy as a poUticid system. In this ethical view, human relations involves the 
processes of working together, with the sharing of power, interests, and accomplishments. 
Accordingly, leaders should aim tbwa development of the individual and his realiza- 
tion of his constructive potential. Development and growth are fostered by giving every 
individual an opportunity to fully exercise his competencies and achieve mature self- 
direction. 

From this standpoint, a democratic leader is one who stimulates or enables every 
individual to contribute whatever he can to the total group^ effort (Haiman, 1950). Demo- 
cratic, leading, therefore, involves coordination rather than compulsion. It is concerned 
with creating the conditions under which subordinates are able to realize their full 
potential (Gordon, 1955). In most organizations, when used, the emphasis usually takes 
the form of greater participation in decision making, goal setting, assigning tasks, and 
so forth. 

Training to develop more democratic leaders usually requires more complex methods 
than, either of the previously discussed approaches. Because values and attitudes give 
direction to interpersonal behavior, training in the democratic ethic is deemed to require 
a major reconstruction of the personality. In this orientation, the problem for leadership 
training is one of ''rebuilding the personality by breaking down the barriers to change, 
introducing new ideas, values, and assumptions into the trainees personality, and thus 
altering the motivations that guide his activity as a leader" (Seashore, 1957). 

This process can be exceedingly complex as well as difficult. Accordingly, a variety 
of training methods are usually brouj^t to bear, ranging from group discussion, to role 
playing, to workshops on group^centered leadership, to T-Group and laboratory training. 
In ea/^h case, the objective is a basic chahge in attitude with, in some instances, con- 
comitant development of action skills. Clear-cut evidence of permanent personality change 
resulting from these or any other training methods has yet to be produced. 

Few 0ieople would oppose the democratic ethic as a desirable orientation to life. 
One can seriously question, however, the feasibility of attempting to indoctrinate leaders 
with the full democratic ethic if they are expected to function in essentially authori- 
tarian organizations, such as prevail in industry, government, and the military services. 

The necessity to reconstruct the value and attitude systems of trainees can also be 
questioned. Although total commitment to the democratic ethic might require some 
basic changes in value systems, it seems reasonable that a person could be skillful as a 
leader for pragmatic reasons, without espousing ethical democracy as a way of life. 

The Reality-Based Approach . A way of thinking about organizations that has unde- 
niable importance for leadership training has recently comie to the fore. This approach 
has received its greatest emphasif; from certain organizational psychologists and Organi- 
zational Development (OD) practitioners who embrace open systems theory, group dynamics 
concepts, and theories of social motivation. In this approach, leadership is conceived to be 
concerned with all the phenomena of human organizations. This means ih'^ t leadership 
cannot be limited to one or a few highly specific areas such as the superior-subordinate 
relationship or the influence of social factors on work. Furthermore, leadership is not 
restricted to person-to-person interaction or even leader-group relationships. An 
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organization, in this approach, is viewed as an interactive system, a network of social- 
psychological relationships in which all the phenomena that arise from human intercourse 
may be encountered. Therefore, leaders must be concerned not only with two person, 
face**to-face relationships but also with within-group interaction, inter-group relations, 
and the hierarchical systems that go to make up large organizations. Leaders must be 
concerned with controlling and manipulating these various relationships in such a manner 
as to maximize the effectiveness of their organizations. 

Therefore, a leader must be more than merely adept at influencing individual subordi- 
nates. In addition, he must have a knowledge of group and organizational characteristics 
and, more important, must be able to use this knowledge to achieve organizational objectives. 

When the field is seen as concerning all the phenomena of interaction, leadership 
involves coping with the realities of human relationships however and wherever they may 
occur. Thus, a leader is viewed as one of the actively participating parties in a reciprocal 
interaction situation. Seen in this li^t, the nature of leadership problems changes con- ( 
tinually, and to be effective, the individual must be able to recognize an4 cope with a 
wide variety of constantly shifting interpersonal situations as a participant in them. Thus, \ 
leadership cannot be put in terms of any one predetermined, correct way to behave. To 
maintain contact with things ais they are requires adaptability, change, and flexibility of 1 
operation. i 

In this approach, the basic guiding concept for leaders is the "reality principle." 
According to Thelen (1954), this principle states, \ 

There are facts which need to be taken into account: there is a prior \ 
reality— a set of existing conditions independent of the will of a person or group*- 
vithin which one must operate. When a person tries to act as if these conditions 
do not exist, or as if they were different than they are, his action is aggravating to 
the problem-situation radier than constructive; it jeapordizes immediate goal 
achievement; and, through thwarting the potential for individual and group growth, 
it may curtail long range possibilities. 

Argyris considers effective leadership to be "reality-centered." According to 
Argyris (1957), 

Reality-centered leadership is not a predetermined set of **be8t ways to 
influence people." The only predisposition that is prescribed is that the leader 
ought to first diagnose what is reality and then use the appropriate pattern. 

Argyris concludes that effective leadership requires effective diagnostic skills. 

Following this position, we would expect a leader to be most effective when he can 
address the concrete needs of the situation confronting him. This would require the ability 
to evaluate realistically the specific events that are taking place, and also to recognize 
symptoms of what is happening and move from symptoms to causes and then to skillful 
actions intended to alleviate the causes. Therefore, a leader faces a variety of situations 
which demand a broad reportoire of behaviors if he is to be successful. Leaders must be 
concerned primarily with assessing events and devising actions appropriate to them. 

Training that evolves from such a definite view of leadership would be expected to 
rest upon a fairly clear-cut rationale. Such is the case. The view that leadership does not 
involve any special set of specific actions suggests that a person cannot be taught what it 
takes to be a "good" leader or "how to lead people." Under this approach, training 
should: (1) teach a student about things to look for (phenomena of interaction), (2) train 
him how to look for them (diagnostic skills), and (3) help him to react appropriately to 
them (action skills). 

Some similarity between this and the ethical approach may be apparent. Admittedly, 
similarities do exist at certain points. For example, some proponents of the democratic 
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ethic also stress the iinportan<^e of diagnostic and action skills, and use hi^-involvement 
methods in training. Howev^, de^ite similarities,, several distinct differences have impor- 
tant implications. ^ . 

The principal difference^ involve the concept of leadership and the processes involved 
in learning. The ethical approach views leadership as concerned with the democratic ethic 
and the distribution of po^et. Eff^tive training is to be achieved through changing atti- 
tudes, revamping the personality, and developing diagnostic and action skills needed for ' 
implementing the ethical orientation. On the other hand, the reality-based approach con- 
siders leadership as dealing on a pragmatic basis with all of the phenomena of interaction. 
No value orientation is involved^ Effective training is achieved through the conscious and 
systematic development of di^ostic and action skills. Revamping the personality is not 
required. 

Consequences of Piver se_A^roache8. Approaches to the nature of leadership are of 
more than academic interest; they count heavily in both the design and the conduct of 
traiziing programs. If the several approaches described above are scrutinized closely, it 
becomes apparent that they, in f^t, make dther tacit or explicit assumptions about the 
kinds of behavior necessary for ef^^tive leader performance. These assumptions are 
reflected, in turn, in the goal^ and methods selected for training leaders. 

A trainer who believes that leadership involves considering the humanrsocial factors 
at work and that effective behavior requires taking these factors into account in decisions 
and actions (human relations approach) will probably attempt to teach students to be more 
aware of the human element in work. On the other hand, a trainer who is convinced that 
leadership is a problem of 8UPerior*subordinate relationships (superior-subordinate approach), 
will view leader behavior ajs capctbl^ handling of subordinates; and training will involve 
teaching leaders techniques of manipulating subordinates toward better performance. 

Commitment to the deH^ocratic ethic (ethical approach) leads to the conviction that 
the fundamental problem mvolyes the equal distribution of power and the growth of indi- 
viduals. Effective leader behavior, therefore, will require actions that more equally dis- 
tribute power and thereby cxe^.te conditions conducive to individual and grqup growth. 
^Vith this orientation, a trains will aim to inculcate the democratic ethic and will teach 
methods of participative leadership* 

However, if a trainer eii^braces the proposition that leaders must deal with all of 
the phenomena that arise from the interaction of people within organized systems (reality- 
based approach), he is likely to view effective behavior as coping successfully with the 
realities-of organizational life in all its forms. Training will be directed to developing the 
ability to actively imderstand and control a wide variety of constantly changing situations. 

The kinds of assumptions naade about the nature of leadership and the behavior 
through which it is manifested clearly determine in large degree the path a training pro- 
gram wiU take, with respect not only to content but also to methods. However, trainers 
fir^uently have formulated their concepts of leadership in relatively casual ad hoc ways; 
or Ihey have uncritically a(}opted the ideas which prevail in their organizations or cultures 
and attempted to fit whatever training methods are currently in vogue to the ideas. 

Misuse of Training Methods 

A second important contributor to the present state of leadership training is the 
misuse of instructional methods. Traditionally, most leadership training has been 
approached from one of two directions. The first approach used conventional teaching 
methods carried over from the fiel^^. of education. This approach generally involves an 
instructor who delivers classroom presentation of concepts, theory, and recommended 
ways of handling a job or problems related to it. In recent years, however, it has become 




apparent that such methods are not very effective for training people for positions of 
leadership (see Chapter 5). Genuine improvement in leadership practices requires some 
fairly fundamental changes in the behavior of the individuals involved. People do not 
seem to learn leadership skills merely by studying theory or being told how they shotdd 
behave. 

The second traditional approach to training is of somewhat more recent vintage. 
It appears to be based on the proposition that improved leader performance can be 
achieved by exhortation or a few gimmicks designed to "involve" the students. Although 
most such' programs appear to be harmless, they are also inadequate. Token programs 
simply are not very effective in generating behavioral change. 

Even when some of the more sophisticated and effective methods are used, trainers ^ 
are tempted to accept one method as correct for all purposes. This identification with one 
method is likely to obscure the fact that selecting a training device is ideally influenced 
by the character of the changes sou^t. Any worthwhile training program will ordinarily 
require different activities at different times for different purposes, and choices shotdd be 
determined by evaluating a method against the specific objectives, conditions, and situa- 
tions under which it will be used. 

It would be eajy to stop at this point and lay all the blame at the feet of inade- 
quately qualified trainers. In fact, some trainers are inadequate. Because of the require- 
ment to achieve fundamental changes in the behavior of trainees, serious troHing^ for 
leadership is one of the most difficult educational processes there is. Yet, in few other 
fields can there be found so many instructors who are expert neither (1) in their subject 
matter nor (2) in teaching. 

To simply blame poorly qualified trainers for the present state ' ^ leadership training, 
however, would be a serious error. Instructors cannot be condemned ox inadequate prac- 
tices when good information is not available to them. The plain fact is that virtually no 
concrete guidance i6 readily available to program designers who wish to evaluate the 
variety of methods that can be used for training leaders and make intelligent choices 
between tlxem. 

Program designers and trainers need to know with some assurance how to relate varia- 
tions in the training process to specifically desired outcomes. Ideally, a trainer should be 
able to stipulate the kinds of behavior he wants students to exhibit at the end of a pro- 
gram and, then, select the methods most likely to produce the desired behaviors. 

In training for "hard" (i.e., technical), skills, the' procedure is fairly straightforward 
and can be accomplished for most jobs with minimum diffictdty. The projfram designer 
simply identifies the tasks performed on the job, decides how best to demonstrate the 
task activities, and develops sessions that permit practice until task mastery is achieved. 

Training in "soft skills," such as leadership, however, presents any conscientious 
trainer with some extremely slippery problems. As he sets out to select methods, he 
encounters the question of the objectives toward which training should be directed. 
Indeed, as he goes about selecting objectives, he must resolve the deeper problem of the 
kinds of changes trainees must undergo if the objectives are to be achieved. Is the result 
of training to be a cognitive change based on the acquisition of information, an attitudinal 
change brought about by the additional information and experience gained through the 
program, a behavioral change— an improvement in certain specific skills accomplished 
through practicp~^r all of these? His answer should dictate the training methods he 
selects because each of the above alternatives may require use of a different method. 

The currently accepted solution, oif course, is to develop training by analyzi ng the 
specific jobs or roles of the persons to be trained. This "performance-based," "competercy 
based,'-' "objectives-based" approach to training development offers the greatest potential 
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yet for producing training that is job-relevant and efficient. However, when it is applied 
to leadership training, achievement of effectiveness remains a very difficult problem. 

In performance-based training, terminal objectives are supppsed to reflect the skills 
required to perform a job effectively. Assuming that a valid set of leadership Skills has 
been identified, the^ difficult question for training is, ''How are these skills to be developed?" 

Suppose that job or role analysis turns up the fact that an important leader function 
is to develop and maintain hi^ levels of motivation in subordinates. Suppose further that 
a set of skills related to developing and maintaining motivation has been identified. If 
we ignore the exceedingly relevant problem of the nature of such motivation, a number of 
questions remain. Is it sufficient that trainees be made aware of and sensitive to the fact 
that other people have motives and needs which should be takien into account at work? 
Instead, should they be drilled in techniques of ''motivating" subordinates? Or should they 
be taught the ethics of power distribution and techniques of participative leadership so 
they can "involve" subordinates and, thus, increase motivation to perform. Maybe they 
should be trained in diagnostic and action skills? 

It is clear that, to answer questions like these, a trainer must know precisely what he 
is trying to do, that is, what kinds of changes he is attempting to achieve within trainees. 
This requires an explicitly clear concept of, leadership and of effective leader behavior 
under that concept. 

It is highly unlikely that any one concept of leadership will soon prevail. Leadership 
theory and research has a long way to go before a single integrated concept dominates 
the field (McCall and Lombardo, 1978). Irrespective of the particular con.cept he embraces, 
however, a trainer must think it through until he is entirely clear about the kinds of 
behavior he believes leaders need to be effective and the kinds of change required in order 
for trainees to learn the required behaviors. In addition, he needs to know what training 
methods will be most likely to accomplish the identified changes. 

Unfortunately, there is verj^ little concrete guidance concerning the specific purposes 
of leadership training or the potential uses and relative effectiveness of the various methods 
in relation to particular objectives. Despite the current proliferation of literature written 
by and for trainers, most publications do not address the really critical issues in leadership 
training, and few provide any useful information concerning the rationales underlying the 
various methods, or much solid evidence relative to their potential values and comparative 
effectiveness. The upshot is that an individual required to design programs for leader 
development is forced to resort to tradition, hunch, a few educated guesses, and, perhaps, 
his own concept of the learning processes involved. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

Despite the existence of many superficial or ineffective programs, the evidence reviewed 
in Chapter 5 indicates that leadership skills can be effectively taught, when training is truly 
considered important by organizational managements and when it is thoughtfully designed 
and carefully implemented. \ 

Although it is difficult when conducted properly, training leaders is feasible. The key 
rests with the systematic design of programs, careful matching of training methods with 
specific program objectives, and use of trainers who know precisely -what they are supposed 
to do and how to do it. Under these conditions, successful leadership training can be 
accomplished. 

What is needed is systematic guidance for trainers that will permit them to select 
methods appropriate for specific objectives and use them in accordance with instructions 
designed to get best results. This would provide trainers with assistance for building pro- 
grams with greater probability of success than is presently possible. 
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A Technology of Leadership Training 

Ch^ters 7 and 8 of this report are a fibt step in the development of guidance for 
trainers. More is required, however. The q^^ality of instruction can best be improved by 
developing a technology of leadeijship training, a body of information based upon con- 
crete data obtained through a comprehensive program of soimd research. The technology 
would address leadership training methods and activities rather than the nature oi' leader- 
ship, interpersorfal relations, or organizational dynamics. Information provided by this 
technology would enable trainers to select appropriate methods for specific training objec- 
tives and particular leadership content and to use the methods to achieve the best results 

Of course, such ah s^proach places a larger burden upon tirainers. The locus of 
responsibility for designing and conducting training would be placed where it properly 
belongs— in the hands of individual trainers. This is as it shotdd be. The trainer is the 
- only individual who can maintain effective quality control; in leadership training, it appears 
to be impossible to provide effective,^high quality packaged programs that administer 
themselves. But trainers can be provided with authoritative assistance for building sensi- 
ble courses that have a greater probability of success than is presently possible. A 
technology of leadership training is needed to provide this assistance. 

A Systematic Program of Research 

The purpose of a training technology is to provide practitioners with authoritative 
information, data, techniques, materials, and so forth that will permit them jto better con- 
trol and manipulate program input for predictable results. Ideally, a trainer should be 
able to stipulate the kindo of behaviors he wants students to exhibit at the end of a course. 
He would then select the methods most likely to develop the desired behaviors. This 
means that a technology of training caimot be oriented toward any particular job or 
content. Instead, it must focus upon devising methods, designating the kinds of behavior 
each will evoke, and specifying conditions under which each technique can be expected to 
be effective. 

The fundamental requisite ;f or any technology of training is a sound and comprehensive 
body of knowledge upon which the development of methods, techniques, and materials 
can be based. Intthe field of leadership training, such an authoritative body of knowledge 
does not exist at present. As could be seen in Chapter 5, much of the "research" In this 
field consists of evaluation studies-efforts usually limited to measurement of one program 
or method against one criterion. 

Most studies have been more concerned with demonstrating the utility of a single, 
uniquely designed program .than with comparing the relative merits of several methods or 
with studying the nature of learnings achieved. Such studies have a certsdn value to the 
trainer who conducts them. He knows what general kind of program will produce some 
results. He cair demonstrate that the criterion variable has been altered in the desired 
direction. Furthermore, evaluation studies provide trainers with clues for modifying 
their methods. 

But, however helpful to the trainer such studies may be, simple evaluation produces 
few guides for improving a program on making practical decisions, arid little knowledge 
applicable to other programs. In short, we do not have any more understanding of the 
training process and general training implications than we did before. 

s The need foi research is obvious. As McGehee and Thayer pointed out years ago 
(1961) with respect to training in general: 

... Logical analysis and conviction are not enough; nor are skill and 
deftness in using a wide variety of techniques tailored to the specific training 
problem. There Is too little concrete evidence to guide those responsible for 
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training in their selection of the^best techniilues or combination of techniques 
for each training situation. , Role playing may be useful in training salesmen to 
tell their sales stories effectively. Are there other techniques which are superior? 
Is role playUig an efficient method condderixig training costs, time, number of 
students, and results? Do we understand what basic principles underlie this 
technique so that new tecfainiques can be derived firom it? 

In brief, there is a deHnite neiKl for carefully controlled research: 

1. To ex^ine the relative effectiveness of various training techniques 
under a wide variety of conditions, with a wide variety^tyf trainees, and in a wide 
variety of industries. Only in this way can we begin the construction of a train- 
ing technology wbich will permit the trainer to use the most efficient techniques 
for the problems at hand. Just as the engineer is able to consult a handbook in 
^ selecting materials to solve a stress problem, the training director needs an analogous 

source of inf ormatioti «to use in solving his training problems. 

To examine the "whys** of each technique, we need to know what it is 
about each technique which is effective. What are the learning principles incor- 
porated into the role-plajring techniques? What features conflict with established 
learning principles? If we know the answers to these questions, we would improve 
the efjRciency of the individual technique and derive new ones. We might even 
^ discover new learning principles in the process. 

There can be little doubt that a comprehensive, systematic program of vveil-conceived, 
comparative re^isarch aimed directly at pedagogical improvement is needed. However, such 
an undertaking is not simple, because the field of leadership training is a morass of claims 
and counterclaims, conceptual confusions, and semantic bogs ready to trap the unwary. 

Before a meaningful program of research on training inethods is begun, a number of 
important issues must be faced and resolved. A later chapter of this report will address 
some of the important issues involved in conducting leadership training research. 

« 

SUMMARY 

The field of leadership training appears to be in a state of considerable confusion. V 
Although effective. Well-designed programs can be found, many more programs are 
poorly designjdd, superficial, and, though not evaluated, probably ineffective. 

. There ma[y be many reasons for this condition; of particular importance, however, 
are (1) the ixrany diverse orientations to leadership and leader behavior which can criti- 
cally affect training effectiveness when their implications for & election of training methods 
are not taken into account, and (2) the dearth of systematic guidance concerning training 
methods and theii^ potential uses. 

There is. a critical need for a technology of leadership training--a systematic body of 
knowledge Ibased upon concrete d^ta concerning training methods, their relative effective- 
ness, and their recommended uses. Development of a valid technology requires, in turn, 
a sound, well-conceived program of comparative redparch on leadership training methodology. 

The discussion in this chapter assumes that it is possible to conduct effective leader- 
ship training. The position taken here is that leadership can be effectively taught when 
training managements consider it sufficiently important to allocate the needed time and 
resources to it and when it is done well. Only propaganda or conversion can achieve 
the first condition. The second, however, can be significantly affected by sound research. 
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PART II 

I 

TOWARD IMPROVED LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
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Chapter 7 

A RATIONALE FOR EFFECTIVE TRAINING 



As concluded in Part I, the field of leadership training is in a state of relative chaos. 
Although some excellent training is conducted, many programs are inadequate and ineffec- 
tive. Much of the problem appears to be due to an almost complete dearth of systematic, 
autiioritative guidance for oainers and designers of training. There is a clear need for a 
technology of leadership training, an organized body of information about training con- 
cepts, methods, and procedures, which can be used by designers to make decisions about the 
best ways to develop hi£^-quality programs. Such a technology must rest, in turn, upon a 
foundation of sound research. / 



Part II of this report presents a first step in the development of a technology of leader- 
ship training. This chapter presents a proposed rationale for effective training. Chapter 8 
presents some guidelines for designing training programs and selecting training methods. 
Chapter 9 analyzes strategic considerations for conducting research on training methods and 
discusses some of the more pressing questions for which research^based answers are needed. 
Fin^y, Chapter 10 presents a perspective oivtiie present and future of leadersliip training. 

A PROPOSED RATIONALE 

Although the literature on leadership training does not have much to say about condi- 
tions conducive to effective learning, literature from other related fields (e.g., human rela- 
tions), contains numerous analyses of practical learning and training that appear to have 
considerable relevance and potential for application to leader development. This literature 
contains a number of common threads related to certain factors that affect practical learn- 
ing and to necessary conditions for such learning. The following discussion is an attempt 
to weave into a single coherent formulation those related threads which, although they 
derive from a variety of sources, together form a reasonably, integrated \rationale f<Mr effective 
leadership training. 

Fundamental Concept of Leadership 

Regardless of whose leadership theory one embraces or which approach to leadership 
(Chaptier 6) is most attractive to a trainer, one fact seems to apply universally. This fact is 
that, in any formal organization, a leader faces a variety of situations which demand a wide 
reportoire of behaviors if he is to be successful. Therefore, a leader must be able to assess 
the needs of constantly shifting situations and adapt his behavior so as to produce desired 
results. This view of leadership as an adaptive process has been proposed by numerous^ 
writers, all of whom recognize that a leader is most effective when he addreipses the con- 
crete needs of the immediate situation. To do this, a leader must be able to make realistic 
evaluations 6t specific events that are taking place and the relationships between his 
behavior and those events. .The leader must be concerned with assessing events and finding 
appropriate courses of action; he must be able to recognize symptoms of what is happening 
and move from symptoms to causes and, then, to skillful actions intended to alleviate them. 
Thus, the effective individual can accurately identify the essential elements in a situaion and, 
moreover, can address them in such a way as to control them. In effect, this is skill in 




behavii^— in seeing and acting. 
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This appears to be an important distinction for training. As opposed to his having a 
solely intellectural vmderstanding, the successful leader is effective in seeing and acting. 
Training designed in accordance with this proposition would require a participant to 
examine deeply the validity of the imdeflyiilg assumptions on which he acts and would 
result in an individual who is consciously aware of the implications of his behavior for 
oJJiers and of their activities for him. The problem for trainers, then/is to determine the 
best way to help students modify their behavior-^to become more proficient at seeing and 
acting ftnd to become more aware of the implications of their behavior for other people 
and of others* actions for the^. 

Practical Learning. 

Fundamental to this rationale is the premise that genuine learning involves a change 
in behavior (Cantor, 1958). In short, if a trainee does not behave differently after training 
than he did before, learning has not occurred. Following this pragmatic approach, the 
targets of training must be growth within the individual and change in his behavior. These 
are deeper and broader goals than mere transmission of knowledge. 

The acquiisition of knowledge through solely cognitive processes is one important 
aspect of individual growth. However, knowledge that remains merely cognitive cannot 
much influence an individual's ability to function effectively '(Bradford, 1961). This 
knowledge must be translated so it becomes genuinely significant in the learner's experience. 

. For this discussion, knowledge is important to the learner only as it contributes to 
modification of attitudes or skills (Gibb, Platts, and Miller, 1951). According to this view, 
effective learning is insightful and meaningful; and isolated information and principles (not 
tied to problems perceived by the learner as related to his life and' needs) contribute Uttle 
to this insist. Such information and principles are not really "understood." If retained 
at all, they are "pigeonholed" or converted to abstractions which posse&s no real significance 
for perfortnance. 

Useful learning is not a matter of simply filling a void with information. It is a process 
of reorganizing complex thought patterns, perceptions, assumptions, attitudes, feelings, 
and skills, and relating these reorganized concepts to the external wprld^and the problems 
faced in it. Thus, the learning process is effective only when something dynamic takes 
place within the learner (Gragg, I960). 

Such learning must be active, participative, and involving.* It is best accomplished by 
experimenting, continually attempting to adjust concepts and skills, and continually check- 
ing one's ideas, interpretations, and learned behavior against reality. 

Motivation to Learn / 

Most theories of instruction accept the premise4hat tliere must be a readiness for " 
learning before it can occur. In practice, this means that the individual ipust perceive 
some need for change, must be capable of changing, and must/ perceive the learning situa- 
tion as one which facilitate such .change in a direction acceptable to him. In short,^'' 
learning will not occur unless the individual is motivated and iready to learn. ■ ' 

Fimdamental -to this rationale for leadership training is.^tne concept that the motiva- 
tion to learn new leadership behavior is a matter of attitudes' and, what is more, that ^ 
successful instruction must not only stimulate positive attituiles .toward learning but, /ihore 
importtot, must overcome attitudes that make the potential/ learner resistant to change 
(Bradford, 1961; Cantor, 1958; Gibb, Platts, and Miller, 1951; Schein, 1962). 

Attitudes are generally organized and integrated around the person's ilpage of him- 
self, and they result in stabilized, characteristic ways of viewing the world, one's work, and 
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otfier ipeople (Schein, :^962). This stable ay of viewing the world is comfortable for 
the individual, and^people sometimes go to great lengths to preserve stability even in 
the face of facts and information which appear to wairai^t a change in viewpoint. To 
suggest the need for change not ojfiy imphes some' criticism of the person, bu^ jO- 
threatens the stability of his relationships with the world. 

Such threats are especially common in leadership training situations. Because lead^^r- 
ship involves an individual's characteristic ways of behaving and relating to other peop le, 
to suggest the need for learning imphes the existence of deficiencies in some very personal 
areas. The suggestion of a deficiency, or need for change, is likely to be perceived as a 
threat to the indivfdual's sense of identity and status position in relation to oth^r people 
(Sibhein, 1962)1. Tbeief ore, information too threatening for him to accept, because it 
attacks his self-image, is blocked out or interpreted in such a way as to pose less threat. 
The result is that learning does not really occur; that is, behavior is never changed. 

Furthermore, learning raises images pf potential discopxfort or ev6n failure. Learning 
new things means leaving the tried, sure, and comfortable ways of tliinking and behaving, 
unsatisfactory as they may be. It means setting out along unknown paths and possibly 
encountering unanticipated obstacles, which may prove difficult or impossible to. over- 
come. Accordingly i each trainee iue/tably enters a potential change -situation with at 
least some'appreliension, .either conscious or subconscious, and at moSt som^ severe 
anxiety. ' 

Thus, both learning and the maintenance of change once it has occurred, a "e assumed 
tb have emotional as well as cognitive aspects (Bradford, 1961). Stimulating a motivamon 
;.to change thoughts, attitudes, and behayiot and to^maintain thepe changes is mainly a/ 
matter of overcoming both resistance, ^vitiiin thc^OTinee and forces in his ehyirontnent that 
push against change. MUch of leadership training methodology must be devoted to creating 
conditions that minimize resistance ahu stimulate, motivation to learn. 

Conditions for Learning 

j . ■ • . " -. . ■ 

Lasting changes in behavior do not come easily, vither for trainees or for instructors. 

On the other hand, instruction which is not^genuinely intended to achieve change is a 

waste of time, effort, and money. Accordii}|[ly, t)ne of the most critical tasks facing every * 

leadership instructor is to create conditions that are conducive to change. 

Since learning to improve leader performance is not solely an intellectual process, 
the development of conditions conducive to maximum learning should take ijito account 
botii cognitive and emotional aspects. To achieve learning, training must minimize resistance, 
expose trainees to new ideas, and develop an active functioning fi»me of Preference that 
encompasses both an awareness of the need to change and recognition of the realJife 
benefits to be derved from new ways of thinking and acting. Instructional methodology 
\rtiich will accompUsh these purposes must meet several requirements (Bradford, 1961; « 
Goetz and Bennis, 1962). ' 

A Supportive Climate. Piobably the most critical requirement is a supportive plimate . 
that reduces resistance to learning (Bradford^ 1961). Changing one's patterns of thou^t 
and action is difficult, and a climate that redacts individual defensiveness and anxiety 
about exposure of inadequacy is paramount in overcoming resistance to letoiing. 

' The purpose of a suppbrtive climate is not to protect trainees from exposure of , 
inadequacies but, rather, to create an atmosphere that will encourage them to undertake 
the tasks of learning, to cope with anxieties and concerns, and to experiment with new 
' ways of thinking and behaving. Development of a supportive climate requires at least two 
"essential conditions within the learning situation (Brafford, 1961). First, threat must*J>e 
minin^ized. The climate must reduce defensiveness and provide emotional support while 
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the learner is undergoing changes in thinking and actions. Second, the learning situation 
must provide reinforcement for new ways of thinking and behaving. As the trainee tries 
and tests different ideas and skills, ^'correct*' responses must be reinforced positively and 
"incorrect" lesponses must be reinforced negatively so that they will disappear. 

Opportunity to Acquire Workable Frame of Reference. Most of tne problems of 
leadership are complex. Yet, effectiveness as a leader is contro' over such problems, and 
control requires understanding. An effective leader is one who understands his organiza- 
tion, his personnel, and the forces by which they are moved; the ineffective leader is sub- 
ject to arbitrary and capricious powers that act beyond the range of his limited understanding. 

Thus, understanding appears to be one vital key to leadc.- effectiveness, and anyone 
who attempts to cope with the complex problemis of leadership without bringing to bear 
an organized way of thinking about them runs considerable risk of failure. Similarly, 
training can be quite threatening to students who do not possess a workable framework 
for approaching and understanding the problems and challenges to which they are exposed. 

For th's discussion, the specific content of tJ 9 framework is immaterial. What is 
important is that, in order for learning to occur, trainees must be provided with some 
systematic way of thinking about the problems of leadership and the factors that contri- 
bute to them. Moreover, the concepts with whi^h they are provided must be practical, and 
relevant to the after-training context within which they will be used. i ^ 

Therefore, a second requirement for learning is the opportunity for trainees to acquire 
a workable frame of reference for thinking abort and coping with leadership problems. 

Opportunity for Controlled Observation . Much that is presented in the conventional 
classroom setting is never sufficiently explicit or clear to be usefui. For this reason, 
developing the skill to apply the learnings achieved in conventional programs is -extremely 
difficxilt and usually takes years of on-the-job' trial-and-error experience. However, the 
process can be speeded dramatically if trainees have an opportunity to experience learning 
situations where a range of thinking and of approaches to problejis can be made open to 
observation and analysis (Goetz and Bennis, 1962). 

Passively listening to discussion of a problem or watching a demonstration is not 
enough. What is needed are calculated and pumosive observations made under controlled 
conditions so that the learner becomes actively involved in developing an analytic attitude. 
Therefore, a ^ird requirement is for learning situations in which conditions can be so 
controlled as to maximize the opportunity for practicing directed observation and analysis. 

Opportunity for Realistic and Varied Experiences. The extent to which a trainee 
becomes ego-involved in the learning process appears to be a major determinant of its 
effectiveness. Involvement is greatest when the learning situation can be structured so that 
tiainees actively participate, rather than remaining passive. Although students may be 
tau^t about effective leadership, the skills M leading can become a part of their repertoires 
of behavior only when they live through and learn from a stream of events we call 
"experience" (Argyr^, 1956). Accordingly, a ourth requirement for learning is the opportu; 
nity for trainees to ^'^tually experience themselves performing in situations which are as 
challenging, as realistic, and as job-relevant as possible (Goetz and Bennis, 1962). 

The effective leader possesses the abil y to identify the essential elements in a situa- 
tion while stripping away an J*, disregarding the many irrelevant factors that are usually 
present. Furthermore, in real life, co.^i'.tions are constantly changing, and the effective 
leader must be able to identify the unique characteristics of each situation encountered. 
Skill in coping effectively with unique situations is best developed by exposing trainees 
to numerous problems which are sufficiently different to require a wide variety of 
responses. Accordingly, this fourth requirement includes the opportunity for trainees to 
experience not only rerlistic and relevant situations, but a variety of them. 
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Opportunely for Experimentation. Observing the performance of others does not, 
itseL'', lend to individual growth, eveii when good conditions for controlled .observation 
in realistic and rele ant situations are provide. Such observations help trainees develop 
an am^ytieal attitude but do not require them to examine their own orientations ^o 
leadership or enable them to see themselves in action. 

Learning new ways of ti cking and acting is difficult. Improved learning in these 
areas usually conies in a series of small steps in which the leamei tries ont a variety of 
ideas or actions, discarding those that are inappropriate and reinforcing those that are 
successful. This can occur only when there is freedom to make mistakes. Accordingly, 
a fifth-requirement ii^e opportunity to experiment with new concepts, n^W approaches 
to problems, and new ways of l^ehaving, imder conditions where mistakes will not have 
serious consequences for the learner (Goetz /and Bennis, 1962). 

Opportunity for Objective Analysis of Own Performance . Althou^ the opportunity 
to experience new and varied situations is critical for learning, experience alone rarely 
benefits anyone. The critical factor is the use an individual makes of personal experience 
(Argyris, 1956). Thufi» while the opporturiity to experiment is essential, it should be pro- 
vided under conditions that give the trainee accurate information about the effectiveness 
of his attempts at new behavior. 

Learning is best when trainees can consciously test their ideas and new skills in action, 
obtain knowledge of the re'^Uts, and analyze this information in terms of consequences for 
future behavior in actual work situations. Accord'ngly, a sixth requirement is the opportunity 
for trainees tc obtain feedback on the quality of their learned concepts and skills and to 
analyze their leamidig in terms of conscfqueiiwes for the future (Goetz and Lennis, 1962). 

IMPLICATIONS FOB TRAINING I 

The rationale above stresses cogn:i:ve leorientation, conditions conducive to change, 
and controlled experience and practice as the essential requirements for learning effective 
leadership. Several general impl'catiorjs for training follow from the rationale. 

Systematic Formal Instruction 

The first in^plication is thLt extensive forma? instruction in leadership concepts is 
needed for constructive change to occur. Knowledge of leadership and the human and 
organizational factors associated with it aas advanced to the stage where its fundamentals 
can oe analyzed, can be organised systeniiatically, and can be learned by most individuals 
with normal abilities. Since trainees need explicit frames of reference from which to 
approach the complex problems of l£>aiership, it is important to prov^ ie intensive insuiic- 
tion in some coherent, integrated set of : k cepts that are directly applicable to anticipated 
work contexts. 

The needed frames of reference are best acquired through direct analysis of the concepcs 
and problems involved in real-life leadership. \ Training should therefore provide extensive, 
in-depth instruction aimed directly at inculcating understanding of both leadership and 
the human and organizational factors that affect it. 

Realistic Leadership Laboratories 

A second implication is that effective training requires realistic leadership laboratori^ >. 
Trainees must be given opportunities to experience themselves actually functioning in 
leadership situations, to try out new skills, and to obtain feedback on the effectiveness 
of their experimental behaviors. Such opportunitijBs can best be providod in rirefally 
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design^ laboratory situations which are intentionally structured to focus on leadership 
problems. These laboratory situations enable trainees to observe and try new behaviors 
under controlled conditons where mistakes do not have serious consequences. 

Experiential training methods are the vehicles of choice for use in leadership labora- 
tories. Ideally, training should progress from concentrated practice in mini-simulations,, 
such as role playing, which focus upon specific leadership skills, to performance in full 
man-ascendant simulations, which provide experience in handling human complex problems 
that require integration of skills. Finally, exf^erience should be provided in simulations 
designed to generate problems that are predominantly technical (e.g.,jfinancial decision 
making, military tactical operations, etc). Technical simulations permit trainees to exercise 
learned leadership skills imder conditions similar to those in the real world. 

Although opportunities to practice leadership while conducting everyday technical 
activities are important, such practice should be preceded by participation in the less 
complex laboratory exercises described above. In this way, it is possible to provide trainees 
with progressively complex experience. 

Intensive Training Programs 

To be genuinely effective, leadership training must be a process of reorientation and 
acquisition of new concepts, attitudes, and skills. Trainees must be given the opportunity 
to discard old ideas and acquire new ones, to discard old prejudices and develop new, more 
constructive attitudes about their roles as leaders, and to learn and practice the kinds of 
skiUs they will need to implement their new understanding. Changes such as these can be 
accomplished only when students become deeply involved in the training process. 

To achieve genuine and lasting change, training shouid provide exper^nces which will 
demand and result in total commitment of trainees to the development o« leadership skills. 
Accordingly, training for leadership should be highly intensive. Training will be most effec- 
tive when conducted in concentrated programs, under conditions ^^ere trainees are free 
from distracting influences, and of sufficient duration to permit trainees to become totally 
immersed in protram activities. Furthiermore, periodic reinforcement sessions, also con- 
ducted intensively, appear warranted. 



SUMMARY 

According to the rationale presented in this chapter, leadership is an adaptive process 
reqiiiringjthe ability to assess events within an infinite range of constantly shifting situations 
and provide effective actions. The problem for trainers is to determine tiie best means 
for helping trainees become proficient at seeing and acting in ways that will enable them 
to cope effectively with leadership problems. 

Learning to become proficient involves changes in behavior. In turn, behavioral 
change requires knowledge obtained through cognitive processes be translated so that it 
becomes sigziifirant in the experience of learners. Such learning must be active, participative, 
and involving, and it is best accomplished by experimenting, adjusting concepts and skills, 
and continually checking one's ideas, interpretations, and learned behavior against reality. 

It is an accepted premise that learning is unlikf ly to occur unless an individual is 
motivated and ready to learn. The motivation to li&m leadership behavior is a matter of 
attitudes, and successful instruction must both stimulate positive attitudes toward learning 
and overcome attitudes that make the potential learner resistant to change. Much of 
leadership training methodology must be designed to create conditions that will minimize 
resistance and stimulate motivation to learn, as well as provide opportunity for required 
cognitive and behavioral development. 
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Conditions conducive to learning include: (1) a supportive climate, (2) opportunity 
to acquire a workable frame of reference, (3) opportunity for controlled observation, 
(4) opportunity for experimentation, and (5) opportunity for objective analysis of 
one's performance. A principal task of leadership instructors is to create conditions that 
are conducive to learning. 

The rationale set forth in this chapter states that cognitive reorientation, conditions 
conducive to change, and controlled experience and practice are the essential requirements 
for learning effective leadership. Th rationale calls for training that includes (1) extensive, 
in-depth instruction aimed directly a nrulcating understanding of both leadership and the 
human and organizational factors that aupact upon it; (2) realistic leadership laboratories 
that provide trainees with progressively comolex and realistic experiences; and (3) highly 
intensive programs of sufficient duration to. permit trainees to become immersed in learning 
about leadership and effective leader behavior. 

Leadership training is complex, but programs that are properly designed and conducted 
can be successful. The rationale and conditions set forth in this chapter provide one basis 
for such programs. 



Chapter 8 

GUIDELINES FOR DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING TRAINING 



A central theme of this report has been that leadership training is not always con- 
ducted in the best possible ways. One reason may b3 the flexibility of the more commonly 
used training methods and their apparent ease of administration. This can lead naive 
trainers to believe that the methods are foolproof. Of covirse, that is not the case. In fact, 
althpu^ most leadership training techniques are intrinsicaUy more interesting and moti- 
vating than many methods used in other areas of instruction, it is very easy to conduct 
extensive programs in leadership that have only minimal positive effects upon trainees. 

The potential effects of the better leadership training methods do not come auto- 
matically, and any technique can fail if it is not used properly and jeithin the context of 
conducive learning conditions. Two examples will illustrate. Role playing can be a highly 
effective technique for improving interpersonal skills and understanding of interpersonal 
relations, when it is used properly. It is not enou^, however, for trainees merely to parti- 
cipate in role-playing scenarios or passively watch role players in action,- Genuine learning 
requires: (1) feedback for role players, coupled with opportunities to replay scenes and 
thus to practice new behavior based on information received throu^^i feedback; and (2) for 
trainees who do not role play, opportunities for directed observation and testing of observa- 
tions against those of other observers and the role players. Leadership concepts and skills 
cannot be learned bv osmosis. If conditions are not conducive to active learning, role 
playing becomes an amusing exercise, usually pleasant, which produces only a minimum of 
genuine imderstanding and skill. 

A second example involves simulations. A common practice among trainers, especially 
in certain of the military services, is to expose personnel to participation in simulations 
without well-defined training objectives or the provision of systematic feedback and the 
opportunity for guided analysis of events that occur during participation. There seems to 
be an assumption that mere exposure to a simulation will provide an experience from which 
each participant will profit, according to his owii needs and inclinations. 

The point of this discussion is crucial. Like all training, instruction in leadership can 
be effective only to the extent that it is carefully designed. The most capable instructors 
and the most sophisticated training vehicles will be ineffectual unless they are used in 
accordance with a clearly conceived strategy developed and implemented to accomplish 
specific objectives. \ 



The preceding chapter set forth a rationale and learning conditions deemed essential 
for effective leadership training. This chapter presents more specific guidance for designing 
training programs and selecting methods. It should be clearly recognized that the guidance 
presented in this^ chapter assumes use of methods under the learning conditions advocated 
in Chapter 7. ^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES _ - 

Probably the strongest conclusion that can be drawn from the analysis presented so 
This report is that, p<jrhaps even more than for other types of education or training. 
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clear and explicit instructional objectives are a critical requirement for the use of leader- 
ship training methods. These metiiods differ in outcomes, requisite instructor skills, and 
expected student reactions. Accordingly* mstructors must know precisely what they are 
trying to accomplish in order to use the methods effectively. 

Terminal Objectives 

The most important requisite ^or intelligent selection of methods is knowledge of 
ultimate objectives of the training program. Objectives shoxxld be explicitly understood 
in terms both of levels and icinda of learnings to be achieved by end of prcgram and of 
kinds of behavior to be exhibited after course completion. Any instructor who is given 
responsibility for designing a course is faced at once vnth the necessity for resolving these 
problems. As he goes About selecting terminal learning objectives, a deeper question must 
be resolved--what kinds of behavior should students exhibit after completing the program? 
His resolution of these questions has important implications for the decisions that must 
be made relative to content, methods, and other instructional strategies. 

Identification of both performance "Uid learning, or enabling, objectives is probably 
more critical in "soft" skill ar^as, such as leadership, than it is in "hard" skill areas. In 
hard-skill training, it is usually possible to identify easily a set of performances closely 
analagous, if not identical, to tasKs Performed on the job. These performances can be 
tested at end of program to determine whether the training has been effective. If the 
student can perform the criterion tasks satisfactorily, effectiveness has been achieved. 

In soft-skill training, the problem is not as simple. It is important for tn??'^ crs to 
know and specify behaviors that should be displayed upon completion of di ^ - ! 
Furthermore, these behaviors should be as task-relevant as possible. Howevtx. i^^e?^J:e/>iu^ 
behavior is much broader thaJ^ p^onnance of specific tasks. For this reason, it ii obably 
necessary J» develop terminal Performance objectives in terms of nonspe leader lav- 
iors rather than specific job-task performance. 

Althou^ establishing terminal performance objectives for leadership \i-Ainin£ ' iffi- 
cult, it is important. Probably the greatest contributers to the present imi -^Rcrolie^^ ite 
of leadership training dre the tendencies of trainers eidier to use no objec ves :xt all 
to design programs according to what, in conventional instructional develc ) nt:\'t r 
enabling objectives. 

Almost equally important are achievable objectives. There is a tender . mucjx of - 
leadership training to specify rather high-flown goals stated in terms of broaa levels of on- 
the-job leader performance. Sucb objectives may be usrfuLioi "selling" prograiiis to p oten- 
tial consimiers, e.g., manageoc^ents, military command^, etc.; h >T5^^ver, they stand little 
chance of actually being achieve ^wjtb tKe training methods currently avaiiabU, and, cer- 
tainly, there is little^ossibyity of nitiafiuring performance on them in any valid fashion. It 
seems much more reasonable to specify achievable objectives that can be measured accu- 
^ lately for '/ dnation. 

Thu " explicit conceptualization of achievable instructional objectives is essential. The 
trainer who has clear objectives and has also carefully analyzed available instructional 
methods is better prepared t*^ design* a course with sufficient precision to achieve genuine 
learning 

SELECTING TRAINING MEI ?vjDS 

Once objectives have be^n ide: ^ tif ieci, the instructor must decide which methods to 
use in aAiwing them. Sclectiov: shcjld be based principally on the identified objectives, 
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^though choices between equally desirable methods may be based on coDei Jerations such 
as numbers and capabilities of available instructors, caliber of trainees, s{>*i-c limitations, 
facilities requirements, and so forth. 

It i^ recognized that many instructional situations include peculisr o nditicAs which 
may limit the possibility of using a given method in the most effective ^vay. As one 
example, time constraints for training might preclude use of certain m^^ r.ods, or the 
ratio of available trainers to projected number of students mi^t preveia use of methods 
that require small instructor/student ratios. However, accomplishing in.jtructional objec- 
tives should always be the primary consideration. Any compromise in i: j*s regard will 
reduce the probability of achieving training goals. 

Considerations in Selecting Methods 

Any worthwhile instructional program may require different ?ct v ^Ses at differ -^nt 
times for different purposes. Therefore, the importance of a me>nr ;i lies not in i tfi^:. 
but in how well it accomplishes the purpose of the instruction. Whether a methj^fwill 
accomplish the purpose of instruction depends upon a number of corsid;3* ^tiors, lome 
of which are generally relevant to the problem ot program design aij J son.v w»;ich may 
be hi^ly specific to particular methods. ^ 

General Considerations 

It will be productive to view the discussion of specific attributes of li iining methods 
against i background of severe!, more general considerations which ti^yxM be taken^into 
account iii assessing the capabilities of any method. These generrJ consider rrtibhs are also 
difH?ti8sed in Chapter 9. 

Conte nt Versus Methodology. ParticuJarly^Ievant to f z^ p-i obiem of course design 
is the question of whether the Jhrust of the program is to te^rh .Uong content or meth- 
odolofcical lines (Benner-Benhi&. and Chin, 1961). In the one .:^e (content), instruction 
focusesjuponracqiudntance with cert^a stimuli, and, in the oxrf>€r (methodological), it 
is concerned with methods by which stimuli of value can be received or transmitted. 
If information is introduced describing the various leadeifship styles, this is content. On 
the other hand, the instructor who £;ttempts to teach students how to diagnose leadership 
situations or how to perform the several ? adership sty] as ia operating from a me chod- 
ological orientation. 

Resolution of this issue depends largely on the kinds of terminal instructional objec- 
tives chosen. Usually, the nature of the objectives will dictate the proportion of content 
to methodology to be included in the program, id most progirams, content and meth- 
odological approaches canno; be segregated completely. The cr inction between content 
and methodological training 3 useful, however, for recessing thi probable contribution of 
training methods. 

Student Involvement. One way to view training methods is in terms of the amount 
of student involvement they evoke. Involvement is relaced to motivation to learn, and 
the extent to which tremees become involved in the teaching-learning process may be a 
critical detemiinani' of success. Instructional methods can be placed along a scale of 
involvement ranging from diose which evoke only relatively passive participation, such as 
lectures, to certain high-involvement techniques, for example, T-Groups, where trainees 
find it extremely difficult to remain uncommitted. 

Althou^, in practice, generating involvement is mainly a question of the mechanics 
for reaching trainuig objectives, it is also closely related to questions about the kinds of 
leamirg process necessary for changing behavior, namely cognition versus experience. 
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Cognitive Learning Versus Experience. Much of the problem in the selection of 
leadership training methods boils down to a question of cognition versus experience. The 
question is whether cognitive learning alone is sufficient to produce changed behavior or 
whether experience alone will enable a trainee to perform effectively after completing 
instruction. Will knowledge of appropriate or recommended actions equip a student to 
function adequately in real situations, or will experience in practice $ituations alone enable 
him to be successful? Currently, most informed opinion leans toward some balance 
between cognition and experience, vdth relative wei^ts depending upon instructional 
objectives. - 

Specific Considerations. Following are a number of specific attributes of training 
methods that program designers should evaluate to determine suitability of a procedure 
for achieving required goals. 

Potential for Achieving Instructional Objectives. The single most important considera- 
tion for selecting a training method is its potential for helping trainees achjevejnaastay' ' 
of a program's instructional objectives. A method's potential is^best^etermmed by 
(1) meticulous analysis and iinderstanding of the method-s raS^onale and procedures 
(Chapters 3 and 4), (2) familiarity with^evalua:tibn studies of the method, and (3) com- 
parison of conclusions leom-aBrfKis^information with the program's instructional objectives. 

Figure Jr-ir^piresented to help identification of leadership training methods that will 
^ — accomplish a number of general training goals. Placing specific instructional objectives 
in the. appropriate general goal categories will make it possible to identify those methods 
with greatest potential for achieving the objectives. Descriptions of the methods appear 
in Chapters 3 and 4. 

In Figure 1, goals each method is most likely to achieve are indicated. Where several 
methods are shown for a goal, the trainer should examine each method in detail to deter- 
mine which will be most likely to satisfy his instructional requirements. After resolving 
thin issue, attention should be given to other considerations covered in the following 
paragraphs. 

Instructor Requirements. It is axiomatic that no instructional method is better than 
^^e person who uses it. This statement is especially applicable to leadership training 
A. thod^i. Training, experience, and skills, of available instructors, both as teachers and as 
content experts, are important considerations in choice of method. Some of the most 
effective methods can only be used by hi^ly skilled trainers; other only slightly less 
effective methods may be used by instructors who have a minimum of training. For 
exar?ple, to use the Conference Method, it is not essential that conference leaders be 
content experts; although they should have some preparation in the content, and expertise 
will certainly contribute to the quality of learning. Since students are responsible for 
most of the learning in the Conference Method and since experts can prepare guides for 
discussion leaders, complete mastery of content is not an essential requirement for instruc- 
tors. On the other hand, solid grounding in the rationale and procedures of a method 
is usually essential for maximum effectiveness. 

It is also necessary for a trainer to be clear concerning precisely what he is attempt- 
ing to accomplish in the area of learning, (i.e., impart knowledge, change attitudes, develop 
skills, etc.). This is important because the way the trainer manipulates the instructional 
process will depend on his understanding of both the general training goals and specific 
instniction^ objectives. 

Finally, it is important for an instructor to understand, accept, and be comfortable 
with the premises that underlie the rationale for the particular method under consideration, 
as well as those common to the rationales for most leadership training methods. Principal 
among these common premises are (1) a group of reasonably capable adults can learn if 
the instructor will let it, (2) it is not essential for a trainer to control every input into a 
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Figure 1. General instructional Goals Accomplished by Training Methods 



training session for it to be an effective learning experience, and (3) maximum learning 
probably occurs when a group breaks its dependence upon its instructor and assumes 
responsibility for its learning. 

Another trainer-related consideration is the required instructor/student ratio. Some 
methods are suitable only for small numbers of students, and some are most effective 
when conducted by teams of trainers. If a small training 'staff must train large numbers 
of students, however, certain methods are impracticable. 

Student Ability and Experience. Some methods are maximally effective only with 
more able students; others (e.g., the Conference Method) are especially designed to accom- 
modate inexperienced or less educated students. A related question involves the difference 
in ability between students within one learning group: Are all students of approximately 
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the same level of ability, or is there wide variability among them? Generally, trainees 
learn about leadership better when they are more or less similar in their abilities. The 
more participative methods can be inhibiting to students who find themselves in groups 
with people who have greater abilities. 

Student Background, Because of attitudes generated by their socio-economic and 
occupational cultures, pKeople differ with respect to susceptibility to learning under various 
conditions of formality. This is especially true for adults. Are^ trainees likely to be overly 
insecure if higtUy ixiformal training methods, such as role playing^ are used? On the other 
hand, will they feel excessively stifled by more formal training methods, such lO^ lectures. 
Trainers should assess the backgrounds of students to determine wi^ether Uiethods may 
inhibit learning. ^ 

Differences in Student Status, Wide differences in authority or status among students 
in the same class can strongly inhibit performance and leamju)^ when the more participative 
methods are used. Differences in age, military rank, experience, level of expertise, and 
so forth ihay be especially inhibiting under the more informal methods of instruction. 

Time Required. T^e time available for instruction must be matched against the timey 
required to reach a particular instructional objective by a particular method. Some methods 
may require more time but produce better renlts than others. 

Facilities Required. Some methods e.g., games and simulations, may require large 
^aces or several rooms, whereas others may require only ordinary classrooms/ -Similarly, 
games or simulations may require such items as telephones, inbaskets, desks, chairs, and 
so forth. Before selecting a method, trainers must determine what facilities will be required 
and whether they will be available. 

PLANNING 

After instructional objectives have been identified and methods have been tentatively 
chosen, it is useful to assemble all the principal elements involved into a master instruc- 
tional plan. Here, a 'faster plan" is a broad outline of the activities that must occur, 
the sequence in which they must occur, and other required variables, such as instructors, 
facilities, and so forth. 

Methods for assembling a master plan are infinite, and, accordingly, no specifics will 
be provided here. The important thing is that, at this point, the plan should be tentative. 
Often three or four alternative plans may be outlined before a final one is produced. 

Once a tentative plan is determined, it is useful to test the plan s^ainst the following 
criteria: 

(1) Relevance to Student Needs. The proposed instruction should be aimed 
at meeting genuine needs of students and should be demonstrably relevant 
to those needs. If relevance cannot be demonstrated, consideration should 
be given to modifying or discarding the plan. 

(2) Helpfulness in Relating Instruction to Real World. The proposed activities 
should help students link events in the training situation to **real-world" 
requirements, and vice versa. Links between training events and on-the-job 
problems should be explicit. Further, the propose-d activities should 
encoui;^ge and support the use of new learnings on the job. Preplanning, 
dry runs, and so forth are helpful here. 

(3) Location Within the Instructor's Range of Competence. Instructors should 
not try methods in which they lack the required proficiency. On the other 
hand, some insecurity is natural, and much skill can be developed rapidly 
through practice. 
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(4) . Maximal Motivational Impact The instructional procedures should stimiu : 
late active interest an'd participation* 

(5) Multiple Learning* The proposed activity should provide for intellectual, 
attitudinal, or skill types of leaming-nor combinations of these. Further- 
more, an entire program (a series of sessions) should provide for all types. 
A sindei session should focus rather narrowly; a full sequence of training 
activi^es, however, should round out a larger picture and assist the student 

^^vci ma^y different aspects of his learning endeavors. ' 

(6) Self-Correction . A good insteuctional activity should contain provision 
for-cohtinuing^valuation and self-correction. Evaluation of every session 
^Jy botn instrOKors and students permits rapid idehtificatioh of instruc- 
tional problems and prompt correction of defects. 

Unless the master instructional plan measures favorably on all six criteria, it should be 
modified imtil it meets each criterion to the planner's satisfaction. 

; The design that, is finally chosen should be planned in sufficient detail so that everyone 
who has r^onsibility,^^^ operation knows what he is to do. The critical danger here 
is that pl^iu^will become so rigid that mcxii^c^tiond c^ easily be accomplished as 
instruction progresses. No plan can ever aftticipate all^possible events or precisely predict 
the atriiosphere that will develop in any particular learning group. Therefore, some modi- 
ficati<in, however sli^t, is ataaost inevitable. The most effective training designs have 
enough built-in flexibility that adjustments can be made easily without serious trauma to 
either the plan or the personnel. 



SUMMARY 

There can be no question that, in the final analysis, the responsibility for learning 
must rest with the individual student. Learning can occur only within the individual and 
he must' be the final determinant of whether,, in fafet, change will take place. Thus, the 
old trainers* axiom, **if the learner hasn't learned, the teacher hasn't taught," can never 
be altogether true. However, the fundamental responsibility of every instructor is to create 
around the student those conditions that will be most conducive to learning. This is the 
role of the teacher. 

The implications for program design are crucial. The purpose of leadership training 
is to achieve change. If change is not genuinely desired, any training program is a waste 
of time, effort, and money. To achieve change, a trainer must be able to control and 
manipulate his inputs into the program very precisely. 

The principal task of program designers is to devise suitable strategies for trainers to 
use in creating conditions conducive to learning and eliciting, controlling, and channeling 
student behavior. An instructor who has objectives clearly in mind, has thoroughly ana- 
lyzed the available training methods, and follows a carefully devised strategy is well pre- 
pared to conduct a program with iu 'ficient precision to achieve genuine change. 

Thxis, it is essential that object ?s be carefully derived and that methods be selected 
and used with the objectives clea'^' ^ " i mind. The time, effort, and thought expended to 
define objectives accurately, to s.^ ^.cl oroper methods, and to use the methods appro- 
priately for the objectives will usually well repaid by the quality of learning that is 
achieved. 
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Chapters 

ISSUES IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING RESEARCH 

/. . • . • ; 

A major'Sifficuliy facing researchers who study the prc^cesses involved in leadership 
training is devising suitable strategies for controlling, describing, and measuring the phe- 
nomena with which they are concerned. Leadership training most frequently deals with 
complex real-life situations, and the variety of responses available to participants makes 
training processes exceedingly difficult to luialyze* Because leadership situations are inter- 
personal relationships^ in which multiple variables are usually operant, simple cause and 
effect relationships are almost impossible to establish. For this reason, the strategies 
adopted by researchers take on even more importance than they do in other types of 
\research, ' 

\ -iPor the most part, research objectives should determine the kind of strategy that 
IS adopted. There are distinguishably different purposes in conducting research and these 
(\urposes affect design, the factors studied, the kinds of conclusions djrawn, and the con- 
tributions made (Chin, 1961). Thus the fact that a study is concerned with investigating 
training methods for the purpose of contributing to training technology will have a 
decided effect upon the way problems should be attacked. 

The purpose of a training technology is to provide practitioners with information, 
data, techniques, materials, and so forth, which will permit them to better control and 
manipulate program input so that results will ^ predictable. Thus, technology develop- 
ment must focus upon devising methods, designating the kinds of behavior each will elicit, 
and specifying the conditions under which each technique can be expected to be effective. 
To contribute to these purposes, research must have a strategy different from strategies 
designed to achieve other objectives. 

This distinction can be illustrated by comparing research on leadership, evaluation of 
leadership training, and the study of leadership training methodology. Figure 2 summarizes 
the differences between these research approaches. 

In \ general, the purpose c< research on leadership is to identify behavior tnat results 
in leader effectiveness. Speci^'Lally, the objective is to determine the relationship between 
certain behaviors and effective leader performance on the job. Accomplishing the oojeci^ve 
may involve measuring one or more behaviors hypothesized to be relevant to leader effec- 
tiveness, measuring the effectiveness of leaders in some manner, and determining the 
degree of relationship between results of the two measurements. An alternative is to 
identify more and less effective leaders based on some criterion measurement, measirre 
hypothesized relevant behaviors withia the two groups, and determine whether differ- 
ences exist between the groups. In either case, tiie required operation is to measure 
behavior on the one hand and job effectiveness on the other, and determine the degree 
of relationship between the two indicators. ' 

Training evaluation is concerned with determining whether a course or program has 
achieved the goals which have been set for it. Its purpose is to establish or demonstrate 
the relationship between the course and certain predetermined criteria. Operationally, 
this involves administering the course, measuring the criterion variable, and determining 
whether any change that can be attributed to the training has occurred'-whether a rela- 
tionship exists between the treatment and the measured criterion. 
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Figure 2. A Comparison of ThtM Research Strategies 



Th® te™ criterion variable refers here to the selected depend apt, variables which are 
considered to indicate success or failure. That is, cfriterion variables are deliberately selected 
from all available dependent variables on the basis of some practical interest. 

A major problem^ evaluating leadership trajhing is selecting the criterion variable. 
T'wo approaches are possible. The first approach invohres measuring trainees'. on-the-job 
performance. Here, the criterion is job effectiveness, which falls untjer the'rubric of 
"external criteria'* discussed by Campbell, Dunnette, LawFer, and Weick (l970)? 

When on-th&job effectiveness is the criterion, evaluation must demonstrate a relation- 
ship between some measure of job performance and treatment received in theitodning. Of - 
course, job effectiveness should be the ultimate criterion; training should increase lecder 
proficiency on the job* However, on-the-job pioficiency as a leader is an.exceedingly diffi- 
cult criterion to measure (Jacobs, 1973). \ y * 

In addition to the difficulty of determinindeffectiveness, there is ato evenjnore critical 
problem in using performance on the^iqibas a oftterion for leadership tidining. Almost all 
^ch teainihg occurs away from the jobT^TKelxaihing attempts to teach dertein behavior 
that is expected to transfer to th^ job. If a high positive relationship is fpund between 
training and job effectiveness (i.e., if an increase in effectiveness occurs, and the research 



design is such that the increase can be attributed to the training), the course is usually 
judged to be a success. However, what can be concluded if the {relationship is found t o 
be negative or low? When performance on the job is tiie criterion, it is impossible to 
determine whether (1) the training failed to develop the desired behavior or (2) merely 
thitk there is no relationship between the behavior learned through training and job 
p^ormance. 

The second approach to evaluation ijivolves using specific behaviors as the criterion 
Variable and measuring their relationship to training. For example, development of 
diagnostic skill might be selected as a program objective^ It would then become nec- 
essary to develop a measure of this skill and administer it to students either following 
training, as a mastery test, or both before and after training to evalu.ite change in skill 
Ipvel. If a , relationship could be established, the course would be judged successful for 
the intended purpose. , 

The'task of establishing a connection between? diagnostic skill and leader effective- 
ness would remain. In fact, thic task is Dk^oporly accomplished prior to designing the 
program intended to develop the skill. The question of the jrelationship between behavior 
and leader job effectiveness is really a matter for leadership research and not training 
evaluation. It only compounds the difficulty to attempt in one operation, to establish 
the linkage between co'crse, behavior, and job performance. 

In leadership training, it wouli^seem that using job effectiveness as an evaluation 
criterion does more to justify training prograims to management than to actually pinpoint 
their iiistructional efOciency. Justifying programs to r. anagements is a pragmatic and 
legitimiate reason t^r collecting data on job effectiveness. It should be recognized, how- 
ever, that such evaluations reveal very little about the quality of instruction. Evaluation 
based upon behavioral objectives is prefeihred. j 

Evaluation differs from research on training methodology in that it tests whether 
a course produces predetermined desired result, it is usually ^obal, and it is not dif- 
ferentiated in isolating its techniques or treatments (Chin, 1961). It can only tell 
Aether a program is effective in changing a particular criterion, although it may offer 
some hints as to reasons for the observed outcome. 

For a technology of training, however,, it is important to know precisely what a 
method vill do. The changes to be mea^red must be clearly understood. Therefore, 
studies of methodology must be designed to tell specifically how a treatment or tech- 
que works. Here the question is not, "Was the method effective?" but, rather, 
Tiat does the method accomplish. If anything?" 

The purpose of research on leadership training methodology is to determine what 
kinds of behaviors a method will evoke, to identify tjiie^beha^vior that results from expo- 
sure to 4 particular training technique, ^ore speciflbaily, the objective is to determine" 
the relationships between each one'of a aumber of training methods, considered inde- 
pendently, and a variety of leader behaviors. C)peraticnaUy, this may involve using a 
number of instruments,, each designed to me^isure one or a few skiUs or behaviors, to 
measure changes that result from aduiinistration of one method at a time. 

This distinction between' strategies is not intended ^o uggest that one kind of 
problem is more significant than the others. A well-conceived leadership training effort 
must depend uppn all three research areas. ;From research findings about leader effec- 
tiveness, a trainer would determine the kinds of behaviors he needs to develop. He 
would then select the training method most likely to elicit the desirad behavior. Method 
selection would be governed by findings from the study of methodology. 

After fit> ; '4 * method(s) to the objective, the trainer would conduct t le program- 
Durlng the pr:u|^ .im or upon its completion he would evaluate it to determine whether 
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it achieved the desire^; ehavioral changes. Furthermore, evaluation would be repeated 
at the end of each sub. vaent administration of the course, to determine the effective- 
ness of that particular a linistration. Used this way, evaluation becomes a quality con- 
trol tool for the trainer. 

A major and significant distinction between leadership research and both evaluation 
and the study of methods is the presumption of change in the latter problems. Applied 
leadership research is usually empiilcal; it is concerned- with determining relationshi; s 
between already existing conditions. On the other hand, training involves changing 
behavior. Both evaluation and the study of methods are concerned with measuring 
changes in behavior. 

The implication for research on training methodology is crucial. Research on methods 
investigates which treatments will achieve what changes. To achieve and understand 
change, the researcher must be able to control and manipulate his variables with greater 
precision that might be otherwise necessary. He must also be esp^ecially careful in selecting^ - 
"dependent variables. This requirement accounts for the emphasis in earlier digpters upon 
the necessity for conceptual clarity v;ith respect to approaches tgjeadershTp and the 
behavior characteristic of effective leaders. Regardlea^jof-the^ind of training undertaken, 
developing valid dependent variables is always a knotty problem. In leadership training, 
where cause and effect relationships are difficult to establish, the problem can be dev^tating. 

The nature of the variables is also critical. The variables must reflect what the 
researcher believes will happen; but they also have to be measurable, and they have to be 
empirically possible to obtain without damaging the instructional goals of. the program. 

In reality, the choice of any criterion is based on a theory about the relation of the 
measured process to the criterion situation or behaviors. The researcher has an hypothesis 
about the kin^ of behavior he expects to result from a given treatment; and he proceeds 
to test it, to manipulate his variables in accordance with the theory. 

Thus, we see the importance of a carefully developed research strategy, as well as 
clear concepts of the nature of leadership, the kinds of behavior required for effective 
leader performance, and the changes in trainees that will produce required behaviors. 
An investigator who has these issues clearly worked out and has also carefully analyzed 
the training methods to be used will be in a much better position to manipulate his 
variables with sufficient precision to achieve measurable change. 

RELATED RESEARCH ISSUES 

^ ^ Any serious leadership training program is an attempt to change the behavior of 
trainees. Similarly, each training method represents a fundamental approach to changing 
behavior. As discussed throughout this report, rit^search is needed to determine the capa- 
bilities and limitations of each method with respect to production of change. 

There are also a number of researchable issues which cut across methodological lines. 
These issues involve the change processes j^l|h underlie the various methods and ways 
for maximizing learning within tiie training situation. In each case, resf^arch data are not 
presently available. 

The Nature of Change 

A major contributor to much of the inadequate training that occurs appears to be 
trainers disregard of or lack of clarity about just what change processes are involved m 
their training efforts. Effective training is supposed to produce changes in behavior. A 
trainee is expected to be! ave differently after exposure to a program than he did before 
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the experience. It appears to be important for training designers to understand the . 
processes that are supposed to produce changes in behavior. Is training suj^posed to ' 
produce a cognitive change based on the acquisition of information; an attitudinal 
change brought about by the additional information and experience gained through the 
training; a behavioral change^ an improvement in specified- skills; or all of th^e?. An -"""^ 
even more significant question is^^which methods will produce what-^^pesl)! changes? . 

If a trainer disregards or is unclear about the change-pfocesses iifitvolved in his 
program, his ability to select the apj^opnate tmming methods will be considerably 
reduced, and the likelfliopd^f-his^roducing an effective program will;,be limited. The. 
consequence^ fomresearch are even more severe. If a researcher is conf^sed about the 
^speciHc nature of the change processes generated by the various trailing methods, it 
becomes virtually impossible for him to hjrpothesize intelligently a valid link between 
method and dependent variable. If the change processes associated with the methods 
are not taken into accoxmt, the researcher is forced either to select dependent variables 
on the basis of b^d guess or to use a ''shotgun" approach with a multiplicity of criteria, 
some of which he hopes may prove fruitful. 

It is possible to put together a training program, evaluate it with fairly good results, 
and put it to-u^e without ever really understanding the change processes involved. This 
is what happens frequently at present. However, such a procedure precludes any except 
accidental progress. On the other hand, with better knowledge of tiie chang^ processes 
^thatjimderlie leadership training, we may be able tp evolve principles that will be useful 
both as bases foi^ training design and for future research efforts. 

Several of the issues discussed below are closely related to the problem of change 
processes and how they are producect. 

Training in Content Versus Method 

One important issue is concerned with where emphasis should be placed ill training. 
Bennis, Benne, and Chin (1961) have posed the question in terms of whether the approach 
should be to train along content or methodological lines. As these authors make clear, in 
one case training focuses on providing acquaintances with certain stimuli (content) and in 
the other case training is concerned with methods by which stimuli of valu^' can be received. 
If information is introduced relative to research on the characteristic behavior of effective 
leaders, this is content. On the other hand, the trainer who attempts to teach students 
how to diagnose leadership situations is operating from a methodological orientation. Of 
course, this issue is related to the trainer's view of leadership and the behavior necessary 
to be effective. Although complete separation in actual training is virtually impossible, 
the distinction between content and method is uaoful for evaluating and selecting training 
techniques. What is needed is research which teUs us whether training which is predomi- 
nantly content oriented is more or less effective than that which is mainly methodological. 

A closely related researchable question is whether supporting content should be used 
systematically to supplement the basic training methods. Conference methods, case study, 
and role playing are problem-centered. The T-Group, games, and simulations may also 
be used alone. In each instance, should supporting conceptual material be presented, 
through either lecture or discussion? An example is the classical case method in which 
the learning objective is to improve problem analysis. The Harvard rationale expressly 
forbids the introduction of conceptual content. Would the nature of learnings be changed 
if case study were supplemented by lectures on principles of leadership or administrative 
practices? What would be the differential effects of content versus no-content, for each 
training method, on both degree and quality of learning? ; 
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^Kole playing has been used with content and without it; but, again, we have no 

evidence on the difference in learning tiiat results. One writer, Maier, has at different 
times described and advocated two training programs centered around role playing. ^At 
one poir I , Maier (1952> described a program which included, both lecture and role 
playing. Yot, later,' Maiec, Solem, and Maier (1957) published whatsis virtually a manual 
for a course in human relations, using their combined case study" and role-playing pro- 
cedure. The method outlined there makes no prqvision for the introduction of supple- 
mental content** It v/ould be^useful to know whether, during the intervening years, 
Maier discovered thiif using content material does not affect the learning achieved. 

The issue of ccmtent versus no-content remains open and appears to be a question 
that can be investigated. It is also important for development of a technology of leader- 
ship training. 

A somewhat related issue is the nature of any content to be used, if axfy. For 
example, if lecture is the method of choice for introduction of content, should material 
be devoted to general principles of leader behavior, describe social-psychological phenomena 
that appear relevant, or prescribe specific actions necessiary to fill a particular role? Instruc- 
tional objectives and the trainer's approach to leadership will determine the answer, of 
course. If the trainer espouses the highly pragmatic superior-subordinate approach, his 
goal' is likely to involve communicating techniques for handling subordinates, and he will 
probably concentrate on the specific actions students will need to fill their role! 

However, if the trainer is wedded to the reality-based view of leadership, his goal 
will probably be teaching students to cope with a variety of changing interpersonal and 
organizational situations. In this case, he would lecture on the social- psychological phe- 
nomena most likely to be encountered by his students in their particular work environments. 

Again, existing studies do not offer solutions to the problem. • 

Cognition Versus Experience 

Closely related to the content-methodology question is the issue of cognition versus 
experience. Here, the question is whetiier cognitive learning alone or experience aloiya[ 
produce improved leader behavior. On the one hand, will knowledge of proper leader 
behavior equip a student to function adequately? On the other hand, will practice in 
leadership situations alone enable him to be successful; Currently, mor^t opinion leans 
toward some balance between cognition and experience; however, once again, there is 
no valid evidence to guide informed decisions, 
r 

Degree of Studei t Involvement 

For a number of years, it has been accepted that training which "involves" the 
t tudents is good. One way of viewing training methods is in terms of involvement required 
>f participants. It appears that methods can be placed along a continuum of inyolvement 
anging from the lecture, with relatively passive student participation, to such high- 
jivolvement techniques as T-Groups, where participants find it exceedingly difficult to 
remain uncommitted. It would be most useful to, know how much involvement is needed 
fcr learning to occur; whether^ involvement has differential impacts upon cognitive, atti- 
fcudinal, and behavioral change; and whether degree of involvement is related to the 
st ength and permanence of learning in leadership trainij^g. 

It would be useful to know the relationship between involvement and learning under ^ 
the complex, real-life conditions of leadership training. Is trainee involvement valuable 
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merely because it motivates students to learn and maintains interest in 2 training pro- 
gram, or does involvement contribute in otherways to learning? 

As described in Chapter 4, Lawshe, Bolde, and Brune (1959) ident 'ed 'impact" 
as a necessary, condition for effectiveness in leadership and human relation^ training. 
Research is needed to provide further understanding of **imp?ct" and of the contribu- 
tion trainee involvement makes ^to it. 

Time Requirements 

Another problem that applies to all methods is the hours required for training. Maier, 
Hoffman, and Lansky (1960) concluded that managements which are seriouj'y interested 
in training personnel to be effective in human relations must invest considerably more 
trd&iing time than is customarily provided at present. How many hours are required for 
trainees to reach acceptable levels of leadership skills? Do time requirements differ* to 
method and combinations of methods? 

Several factors probably interact to determine ideal training time, e.g., objectives, 
method, caliber of trainees, and quality of instructors, and training times should be 
tailored to the requirements of individual programs. However, coi ipara^ive research 
should be capable of establishing optimum l ngths for programs that have standard sets 
of conditiojis. - 

Distribution of Training Sessions 

A related problem is whether tnuning sessions should be massed or spaced. That is, 
is it preferable to conduct a pi'ogram as a continuous, full-time Liock of instruction until 
it is completed, or to divide it into shorter segments with some periods of time between 
sessions. 

Logical arguments can ba made on either side of this issue. When trainees give their 
full time and total attrition to stai'^ying .the problems and practices of leadership, there 
can be little doubt that the:* become more deeply involved than they do when other instruc- 
tional topics or work activities intervene. On the other hand, it appears that more lasting 
changes result when trainees have the opportinity to think about and work on leadership 
• problems over prolonged periods, such as several months, ^ile also practicing in actual 
work situations the things they have learned. 

Solutions to the question will probably be somewhat different for each of the various 
training methods. At present, ihere is no direct evidence on the relative merits of massed 
versus spaced training in leadership programs. 

SUMMARY 

In certain respects, the strategy required for studying leadership training methods 
differs from that suitable for other kinds of research. Although the basic precepts of 
sound research methodology must prevail, research for systematic development of a 
training technology differs in orientation from either research on leadership or training 
evaluation. This orientation involves, (1) a more conceptual and« explicit statement of 
the nature of leadership and the behavior required for leader effectiveness, (2) deliberate 
choice oL training methods and content suitable as mdependent variables, (3) selection 
of criterion variables according to the conceptual scheme concerning leadership and leader 
behavior, (4) explicit recognition of value questions inherent in attempts to change attitudes 
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and behavior, (5) analysis of the practical judgments called for in using real trainu 
situations for experimental purposes, and (6) as much empirical reser ih as possibi.^ 
all of this. 

Leadership training consists of systematic propedures designed to change the beb. r 
of participants. Effective application of training procedures requires explicit understand:: 
of the change processes associated with the several leadership training methods discussed 
in earlier chapters. 

Research to determine the capabilities and limitations of leadership training methods 
for producing changed trainee behavior is needed. Some issues > . nch need resolution 
include: (1) What change processes underlie leadership training; , , ^'hether training that 
is predominantly content-oriented is more or less effective than tii.r hxch is mainly methodc 
logical in approach; (3) how much supporting content should be uso^. v * problem- 
centered methods; (4) what type of content should be used; (5) wheti. - initive learning 
alone or experiential learning alone will enable a leader to perform mon .ifrHitively; (6) how 
much trainee involvement is needed for learning to occur, whether invo has differ- 

ential impacts upon cognitive, attitudinal, and behavioral change, and v r -f or degree of 
involvement is related to the strength and permanence of learning in leia- ^t^ jn training; 
(7) how much training time is required for trainees to reach acceptable liv^hls leadership 
skills with the various training methods; and (8) what are the relative eifects of massed 
versus spaced training. 
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Chapter 10 

PERSPECTIVE ON LEADERSHIP TRAINING 



The purpose of this report has been to describe the presient state of the art of 
leadership training. Such an analysis is timely because concern about the quality of 
present and future leadership bas^ade-eSective training for leaders ?n increasingly 
important requirement in many organizations. High-quality leaders result from high- 
quality training. Accordingly, state of the field of leaderslxip training should be a 
matter of more than passing interest to trainers, training designers, and researchers. 



It is probably inevitable that the future will place even greater demancs upon 
organizational leaders than the present. Leadership requirements are biased on ti; * kinds 
of performance demai^ed of organizations. The kinds of performance required of 
most organizations appear to be changing, -and, with these shifting demand'^, leadersh ip 
will become both more complex and more important. 

Leadership of the responsive organizations required for the f utuire will embody a 
major responsibility for creative action. For such organizations to be effecli/e, leading 
cannot be just passive reaction to problems as they occur; it must go beyond merely 
"fighting fires" that may arise. Instead, it will be necessary for leadpts to actively strive 
to shape their organizations and constantly push back the limitations which both } man 
fallibility and system rigidity tend to place upon an organization's capabilitie:; for p:^ 
forming responsively. 

Effectiveness under such conditions will require well-trained individuals who are 
knowledgeable about the fundamentals of leadership, thoroughly schooled concerning 
human factors that influence organizational performance, and skilled in applying hii 
knowledge to the problems involved in guiding complex and, in some cases, hi^/My 
ambiguous activities. As stated in Chapter 1, leadersfTip can no longer be r mavi;er of 
hunch or native ability, backed by a few elementary concepts and reinforced thrcu^ the 
trial and error of experience. Instead, it must rest upon systematic knowledge and a 
rational andi conscious application of sound principles and practices. 



The development of leaders who are equipped to satisfy the more sophisticated 
demands of the future will require (1) a systematic base of knowledge about leadership 
and human organizations and (2) a workable technology for transmitting such knowl- 
edge and inculcating the skills needed to use it effectively. Both requirements must be 
met before systematic, fully effective leader development will be possible. 

At present, we are closer to meeting the first requirement than the second one. 
Knowledge about leadership has advanced to the stage where it can be organized 
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systematically and its fundamentals can be identified. Furthermore, this knowledge can 
be transmitted to individuals who need to use it to perform their duties. In contrast, 
however, there is no organized technology for converting knowledge into the attitudes 
and skills required for effective leader performance. Consequently, much leadership 
ttaining is remarkably primitive. 

'^fhe fundamental problems, in leadership training are not the organization and trans- 
mittal of knowledge. Rather, the difficult problems are to assist trainees to translate 
that knowledge so that it becomes meaning^ in their conscious experience, to make 
the knowledge an integral part of the frames of reference used to approach leadership 
problems, and to equip trainees with skills for coping effectively with such problems. AU 
of these requirements involve the production of changes-xognitive, attitudinal, and 
behavioral-Harainees, and the fundamental problems are all concerned with ways to 
accc>riplish such changes. 

i^y leadership training programs do not seriously attempt to cope with these 
problems. Accordingly, the products of such programs are individuals who either reject 
the concepts presented during training, or who emerge only partially equipped to handle 
the problems they will face in the real world. 

Inept trainers may be part of the problem. As stated in earlier chapters, leadership 
training is one of the most difficult instructional processes there is. Yet, in no other 
field do we find so many trainers who are neither (1) experts in the subject taught, nor 
(2) expert trainers. 

However, a far greater villain than inept trainers appears to be poor training design. 
All too often in program design, the wrong training methods are selected, a single method 
is expected to serve too many purposes, the methods chosen are expected to accomplish 
too much, or the correct methods are chosen but used improperly. 

These inadequacies in training design appear to be due to (1) unclear concepts about 
yfhot the program is supposed to accomplish (2) poor understanding of the capabilities 
and weaknesses of the various training methods, and (3) in some cases, submission to 
the urge to make a program jppealing to trainees, regardless of the amount of learning 
it produces. As this report discusses, the first and second inadequacies can be overcome 
through careful identification of training requirements and considerable thought about 
objectives and the methods that will accomplish them. The third can be overcome simply 
by a reordering of priorities and recognition that learning in the field of leadership may 
be difficult and, even, painful. To be sure, programs should be stimulating and appealing 
to trainees, because such attributes enhance the motivation to learn. However, genuine 
learning about leadership and changes in leader behavior do not come easily. To, expect 
otherwise is a mistake which can only lead to superficial and ineffective programs. 

Finally, many of the inadequacies in leadership training programs can be traced to 
attitudes organizational managements have about training in general and leadership train- 
ing in particular. In short, when managements do not support ^and insist upon high- 
quality programs, inadequate programs are likely to be produced. 

If asked, mos't managements would contend that they desire high-quality, effective 
programs. However, it appears that most do not have serious commitments to such 
programs, to the extent that they are willing to allocate the money and trainee time 
necessary to af.hieve genuinely productive results. In part, this reluctance is due to a 
lack of understanding by most maiiagements of what is required to produce genuinely 
effective leadership training. It is also due in part to the low priority given to leader- 
ship training in relation to other activities. 

In closing this summary discussion of the state of leadership instruction, it should 
be reiterated that, although training pirograms for leaders are burgeoning in a variety of 
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contexts, many are ineffectual. This is pVticularly unfortunate, because t' ^ considerable 
potential of leadership training is not being realized at a time of increasing concern ^\et 
the quality of leaderdiip exhibited in many N^ganizations. ^ 

IMPLICATIONS 

It is clear that leadership training is widespread. It is also clear that the considerable 
potential of this training is not being realized. This conclusion and the discussions in 
earUer chapters suggest certain implications for trair f^rs, training technologists, iand 
researchers. 



Training - \ 

The most important implication for trainers is that they should become aware of 
exactly what they are dealing with when they undertake leadership training. This kind 
of training attempts to achieve fundamental changes in the thinking, N^ttitudes, and 
behavior of trainees. These changes are difficult to achieve, and attempts to accomplish 
Ihem should be systematically planned, and implemented with care. 

Accordingly, leadership training programs should be based upon clea^y-defined 
objectives derived from explicit concepts of the behavior required by leaders to be effec- 
tive. Training methods should be selected in accordance with the best available informa- 
tion concerning the types of objectives each method will achieve. Furthermore, methods 
should be implemented according to their rationales, by trainers who have the Gaining and 
skills to use them properly. Only such systematically designed and implemented programs 
can produce ^ aders capable of handling the complex problems of the present and future. 

Training Technology 

We are far. from achieving a complete, technology of leadership training. As discussed 
in preceding chapters, development of such a technology will require extensive research 
on the pedagogy of leadership training. On the other hand, a considerable d )unt of 
unorganized information about training methods and their potential uses is presently 
available. 

What appears to be needed is codification of current knowledge into guic. nce that 
can easily be used by trainers in selecting meth xis and designing prpgrams. * Ir. ihis report, 
an effort has been made to systematize available information and contribute to the beginning 
of a genuine technology of leadership training. However, there is a crying need for a 
formal docimient, a handbook, which would present systematic guidance for trainers based 
upon what is currently known about leadership training. Such guidance should provide 
trainers with a rationale for all leadership instruction, the rationales for the scfveral training 
methods, procedures for developing meaningful instructional objectives, and as much infor- 
mation as possible, in easily understood formats, about each method and what it can and 
cannot accomplish. 

The development of such guidance would be a large step toward a technology of 
leadership training. It might also contribute to corrp-^ting many of the inadequacies 
discussed earlier in this chapter. 
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Research on Training Methodology 

To develop a genuine technology of leadership trying will require a comprehensive 
base of knowledge about training methods and their potential uses. Such a Imowiedge 
base does not now exwt. Accordingly, a systematic program of research on the pedagogy 
of leadership training is needed, perhaps supplemented by broader studies of training 
management issues that are discussed in the next section of this chapter. 

One of the most striking revelations of the, literature reviews conducted for this 
report has been the almost total absence of studies designed specifically to produce valid 
data on the pedagogy of leadership training. Virtually all of the findings and conclusions 
cited in this report were derived from evaluation studies or data collected more or less 
incidentally to some other purpose. It appears that,, to date, no one has attempted to 
attack the issues directly. Such an approach is badly needed. 

Researchj^jrfi contribute to the needed technology most efficiently throug^i a coordi- 
nated program of directed studies. Such a program would not be inexpensive, but it 
would oner the greatest probability of success and would begin to contribute to the 
required knowledge base in the shortest possible time. 

Research on Training Management Issues 

The complex and changing character of many of our organizations, their personnel, 
and their environments raise a number of issues which, although not directly concerned 
with the pedagogy of training, impact upon it in numerous ways. Certain of these issues 
relate to leadership research, and others are concerned with training management. 

Military organizations face some especially complex leadership problems which ghre 
rise to a number of training issues. A most critical issue is the differences in leadership 
requirements between peacetime, or garrison, conditions and those of combat. Obviously, 
the problems with which leaders must cope dre different. However, the central questions 
are whether effective leadership methods and styles are different, and, if so, how leaders 
can be trained to behave differently within the very short time franie anticipated for 
future transitions from garrison to combat conditions. 

A continuing military leadership issue, which has yet to be satisfactorily resolved, 
arises from the increasing niimbers of women and ethnic minorities in the armed forces. 
How can these personnel be most effectively led? How can leaders cope best with prob- 
lems arising from these sources? Training concepts that will maximize leader performance 
in these areas have yet to be perfected. Similar problems face trainers in many civilian 
organizations. 

Frequently, the armed services conduct training for leaders at varying lengths of time 
prior to their assumption of the positions for which they have been trained. In some 
instances, the time preceding job assumption may be quite lengthy. An important question 
concerns the effect upon performance of the interval between leadership training and 
actual use on the job of the developed sl^. Very little is known about how long leader- 
ship skills repaain viable* for transfer to the job. More significantly, little is known about 
whether some training methods are better than others for developing skills capable of 
retention over considerable periods of time. 

An important question that applies to both military and civilian organizations is, 
"What is the appropriate role of the leader in attempting to cope with rapid change and 
increasing technological complexity?** For training, the issue is how to determine the 
relative emphases to place upon leadership training and technical training, especially when 
cost and other considerations limit the availability of training time and resources. There 
are related unresolved questions regarding the kinds of the leadership skill needed to cope 
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with the effects of rapid change and con^plex technology and, equally important, the 
most effective methods for developing such skills. 

A somewhat related question is whether equal emphasis should be placed upon leader 
ship training when preparing personnel to different types of jobs. In the military services, 
should leadership receive the same emphasis in training for combat, technical, and admin- 
istrative jobs? In civilian organizations, should training be the same for leaders in adminis- 
trative and production jobs? Should a single training metho4ology be used for all types 
of positions? Similar questions can be asked with respect to t^uning for different ranks 
or organizational levels. Should training methods b/ different i^or hi^- and low-level 
leaders? \, 

Finally, an especially intriguing and most relevant question concerns the proper role 
of leadership training in the burgeoning Organizational Development efforts currently 
popular in both military and civilian organizations. Where does OD leave off and leader- 
ship training begin? What is the proper role of the leadership trainer in relation to OD 
practitioners? 

CONCLUSION 

Without a doubt, the quality of available leadership at all levels determines the 
character of an organization and the effectiveness with which it accomplishes its objec- 
tives. Accordingly, the development of individuals «rtio occupy leadership positions is 
one of the most critical functions in any organization. 

Although difficult whep conducted properly, effective training for leadership is 
feasible. Despite the fact that the field is in a state of disarray and many programs are 
not very effective, there is sufficient evidence to conclude that leadership can be taught 
when training is sincerely deemM important by managements and when it is thoughtfully 
designed and carefully implemented. 
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